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Peony—Reine Hortense 
First prize for decorative basket, won by V. D. 
Hurst at Winnipeg Peony Show, 1926. (See inside 
pages for description.) 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS | | Millions of Daffodils A 
Ask for Visit Use them freely in lawn and gar- 
al N den. Naturalize them by hundreds 
Cat 0g ursery and thousands where their beauty 
will enliven the landscape. 
There is No Shortage of Narcissus 
in our fields. Millions of healthy 
P E 0 N | E 4 A N D | R | S E S bulbs can be supplied for prompt 
shipment. Prices are reasonable, too. 
Ask for our special pamphlet of Peonies and Irises. Our Catalog, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains a complete list of Old-Fash- These FOUR VARIETIES Increase Volun 
ioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we have in Value Year After Year 
growing in pots for immediate planting. Beautifully illustrated Conspicuus (Barri). Yellow petals, cup _ 
in color and black. It contains an especially instructive alpha- yellow edged red; $6 per 100, $50 per 
betical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating Flowering 1000. 
Period, approximate height and color. " Minnie Hume (Leedsii). White petals, lemon 
Pot-Grown Piants and Vines yellow cup; $6 per 100, $50 per 1000. 
We are growing in pots, Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonia, Recurvatus (Poeticus). White perianth, red 
Euonymus in variety, Honeysuckle, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wis- eye; $4 per 100, $30 per 1000. 
terias—all are described in our catalog of Evergreens. Alba plena odorata (Poeticus). Double, pure 
Pl ti white; $7.50 per 100, $60 per 1000. 
E Evergreens--Autumn # an ng Mixed Varieties (Unnamed). For cutting or 
Evergreens should be planted in August and September in order massing; $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 0 
to get the best results. Described and priced in our Illustrated : : 
General Catalog. If you have a town lot or a small f 
Roses field, you can make it pay hand- ‘ 
We have a special list of pot-grown Climbing and other Roses, somely by growing Narcissus flowers structe 
which we shall mail upon request. for sale locally or to ship to large 
In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely cities. 
what you intend to plant. Scores of other Daffodils, Tulips, and Iris 
are listed in my booklet, with other valu- 
BOBBINK & ATKINS able garden material. Send for a copy. 
NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS George Lawler 
Rutherford : : New Jersey R. D. 6, Gardewville, Tacoma, Wash. 
Iris, Bulb and Subscription Offer 
HE Editor of this magazine has been growing 
Irises for many years and has a fine collection 
which are perfectly hardy anywhere, and which re. 
quire no special care or treatment for exceedingly 
fine results. A sufficient stock has been accumulated | 
so that they may be furnished with subscriptions to | 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 
il a re ee R 
. | OFFER Twelve (12) months’ subscription (moi uns 
Better Peontes—b arr pages of reading matter) and eighteen ( this 
| strong Iris plants of at least six different varieties, bot : 
postage prepaid. This trial offer is to introduce the n 
_ : new readers. Full directions for planting and culture. of g 
To produce only the Peonies approved by the American (Sheed ta Su, Angus, or Gaptenbar.) play 
Peony Society has been our desire. This year sees the ~ ____--- — -~-_— - any 
desire gratified, the object — = SEs Es an a ee eee eT es Bg 
. | j | e 
achieved. Peony Catalogue | Alternate (120 Gladiolus bulbs, mixed,—all colors of the Rainbow, | stitu 
Many new and valuable va- for 1926 | | Bulb Offer / (or Le Marechal Foch, a great light pink, if preferred.) | pare 
SEF h b dded: 7 s i 1 will | Bulbs will range from the smallest blooming sizes to the largest | not 
rieties have been added; many i oak ok scaamen a pera od nee ge a amen period of og may be —" a is in 
Sati "a. ; i } a e smaller bulbs wi e growing into bigger ones for | 
good varieties have been re- | all who are a bloom the second year. Mixed sizes of bulbs give the best results | The 
placed by better Peonies. Of oe. po agg OO for the longest period of time. taal oo) this 
the thousand or more now in cai: wie ain a (Shipped in Nov. or Dec. or at planting time in the Spring. | For 
commerce we have selected | mood nee — alee tee od led kD ne its 1 
. plantings. rite today ° ° ° 3 
ile Mids seteh ot $A and | Sa 3 oer. Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full name and ddress, aad ™ 
. say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
above. 2006 
Roe 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY NOTE:— These Combination Offers to Subscribers of s 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 cire 
= . 
sing 


‘Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 
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Rock-Garden Construction Simplified’ 


/ 


BY D. G. NOWERS, L. A., Landscape Department, Farr Nursery Company 


ossibilities, are one of the most 
interesting types of gardens pos- 
sible. Not only can they be con- 
structed on a comparatively small piece 


Resi. ar with their many 



















Rock plants at home on a rocky slope. Many 
unsightly areas may be made as beautiful as 
this garden. 


of ground, but they can be made to dis- 
play a far greater range of effect than 
any other type of garden. 


In Europe, particularly in England, 
the Rock-garden is an established in- 
stitution. We, in America, have com- 
paratively little knowledge of it, and do 
not realize what an important factor it 
ls in the beautification of home grounds. 
There are a few notable Rock-gardens in 
this country, but mostly on large estates. 
For the most part, America has confined 
its rock-garden vision principally to the 
so-called rockery. 

Now a rockery, even if it has many 
good intentions lying behind it, is not a 
Rock-garden. It is generally a number 
of stones stuck in a mound of soil, or a 
circular array of stones filled in with 


_*From “Better Plants.” Published by Wyomis- 
sing Nurseries Co., Wyomissing, Penna. 





soil. On the other hand, a Rock-garden 
is a garden of rocks and always should 
be naturalistic in effect. Its rules are of 
Nature herself. Nature is never hap- 
hazard and, therefore, it would be a 


A rock pile converted into a Rock-Garden. 


grave mistake for any enthusiast to at- 
tempt the construction of a Rock-garden 
by throwing stones about in an inco- 
herent heap. A Rock-garden whether it 
be natural or constructed by the hands 
of man, should never be artificial as to 
appearance. 


SELECTING A SITE 


The site for a Rock-garden should be 
clear, clean and open. Avoid dense 
shade, as most rock plants prefer a 
sunny location. Construct it as far from 
the house as possible. Where nearness 
to the home is necessary, it can be 
screened with shrubbery. Never place 
it in the open lawn; the edge of the lawn 
or some corner is better; a bank sloping 
down from a lawn is preferable to either. 
Another possible site is a bank on each 
side of steps leading from one lawn 
level to another. 

When the site has been selected, a 
rough pencil plan should be made. Meas- 
ure the area which is to be devoted to the 
garden and lay it out on cross-section 
paper, allowing one small square to 
equal a square foot. Next, if your prop- 
erty is in the country or city suburb 
where a large area can be devoted to the 


Note the existing irregularity 


garden, figure out a good entrance and, 
if possible, an exit; then outline the 
main path which should be as meander- 
ing as possible. If the property is in 
the city suburb where the garden area 
is small and where paths, entrances and 
exits cannot be added, the builder should 
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provide pronounced bays or recesses. 

In selecting rocks, one should look in 
his own vicinity if possible. Use natural 
stones—never use artificial material of 
any kind. Weather-beaten granite is the 
best material. Moss-covered stones from 
the bed of streams are desirable. Stones 
or boulders, as large as can be con- 
veniently moved, may be used. All 
should vary in size and shape. Building 
should begin with these, NOT with the 
soil. Place the boulders first to corres- 
pond with the plan which you have made. 
These should be placed with the largest 
surface to the ground. Place the stones 
with as much care as you do the plants 
themselves. The largest ones should be 
located first and smaller ones grouped 
in combination to look like a natural out- 
cropping of rocks. 

Differences in elevation and contour 
are very desirable. Select the high spots 
in your design and work around these as 
features. Next, fill each crevice with 
soil, which should be a prepared mixture 
of good soil, small pebbles and well-rotted 
manure. This should be packed firmly, 
watering if possible, so as to make it 
settle. Add more filling soil when it has 
settled. When this is done, proceed with 
the second layer, placing the rocks with 
the front edge slightly back from that of 
the lower row, in order to form a slope 
as shown in the accompanying cross- 
section diagram Number 1. Then pro- 
ceed as before until the desired height 
is reached. At no place should the soil 
be less than 3 inches between stones. 
To secure this distance, small stones may 
be placed between them as shown in 
diagram No. 2. There should, however, 
be a continuous passage of soil from the 
front of the stones “A” to the solid 
filling of earth “B.” This run should 
be sloped downward. 

There should be plenty of moisture 


stored behind the rocks, yet not an ex- 
cess. The garden should be well drained, 
and, if any doubt exists, a drainage bed 
of from 8 to 10 inches should be made of 
cinders before laying the stones. 


CHOOSING THE PLANTS 
The final consideration is selecting and 
placing the rock-garden plants. Material 
should be selected and planted so that at 





rock work that no stones are in sight. 


Calein, 


Sep 





the end of two growing seasons all of the a om a Phlox di 

soil will be concealed. The main thing is pjisathuedelteldes PROX Subulata, in ye, 
that there should be beauty as a whole. Dwarf Sedum, in var. Sapa nat? larpentae | 
A good rule to go by is to “plant clusters Gypsophila repens Sempervivum ju x 
here and single plants there,” but noth- Se eae {hYMUS atrosangiins 

ing should be allowed to so over-run the Myosotis palustris Vinea min a 


Pachysandra 
Phlox amoena 


V iola, in Variety x 































(Upper) A rough wall transformed into a wall 
garden. Crevices filled with good soil in which 
rock-plants were set. 

(Left) A rock-garden on a natural slope. Crey- 
ices cleaned and filled with soil adapted to 
plant growth. 

(Bottom) A path through the  rock-garden, 
Similar gardens on a smaller scale may be 

















































The plants to be selected may be grouped 
into three classes: First, those types 
which form a carpet of bloom; second, 
those which have a blanket foliage but 
the flower stalks rise higher; and third, 
taller plants that may be worked in as 
single specimens or in small groups. 


GrouP No. 1 
(Plant types that form a carpet of bloom) 


constructed for any size property. 


Group No. 2 


(Plants with blanket foliage but high 


flower stalk) 


Alyssum saxatile 
Arabis alpina 
Campanula carpatica 
Chionodoxa lucifer 
Crocuses 

Dianthus Allwoodi 
Dianthus plumarius 
Dicentra formosa 
Geranium, in variety 
Geum, in variety 
Heuchera, in variety 
Hosta, in variety 
Iris pumila 


Group No. 3 


(Taller plants used as specimens or in 
small groups) 


Anemone japonica 
Anemone hupehensis 
Anthemis tinctoria 
Aquilegia 
Artemisia frigida 
Dicentra spectabilis 
Echinops ritro 
Hemerocallis, in var. 
Irises (German, Jap- 
anese or Siberian) 
Lilium speciosum 


Limonium latifolium 
Lychnis viscaria 
Muscari botryoides 
Primula, in variety | 
Ranunculus acris f.-pl, 
Saxifrage, in variety 
Scilla sibirica 
Snowdrops 
Tiarella cordifolia 
Tulips (single and cot- 
tage types) 
Veronica incana 


Lilium tigrinum 
Linum perenne 
Platycodon grandi+ 
florum 
Polygonatum commu- 
tatum 
Single Peonies (herba- 
ceous or tree) 
Tradescantia virginiana 
Yucca filamentosa 



































Rock-Gardens—Diagram No. 2 
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evergreens each of Pinus 


A Pig creeping Junipers such as 
‘ depressa or Juniperus sabina, 
used in the garden for accent 
mm Use them informally where 
q winter color is desired. A few 
mass should always be used somewhere 
— garden. 
" ts in this list cover all seasons of 
r, but in selecting varieties it is 
the oa select a greater number of a 
varieties than few of many varieties. 
ee are two methods of planting the 
“41 Plant simultaneously with the 
“» of the stones or after the rock 
We has been completed. The simul- 
taneous planting is the better method if 
possible, for in this way larger plants 
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Rock-Garden Construction Simplified—Diagram No. 1 
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can be used, as the roots will reach the 
base soil immediately. 


So far, we have written for those who 
have to gather the rocks from various 
parts of the place or who have tw bring 
them from the outside. But many 
grounds, especially those of country 
places, have their own rocks or rocky 
slopes; this makes the choice of the site 
easy and oftentimes makes a compara- 
tively inexpensive treatment of a diffi- 
cult situation on your grounds. Those 
blessed with such good luck should clear 
the crevices of small stones, weeds and 
debris and replace with good soil. When 


this is done, planting should be carried 
on as previously suggested for the owner 
who imports the stones. 
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Flowers for Beauty and Money, Too 
BY MARIE H. LAWSON 


AVE you ever wished that you 
H could make even a little extra 

money that you could spend just 
asyou pleased? Money that you could 
spend for something you didn’t actu- 
ally have to have—a new dress, an ex- 
quisite piece of old china, or a maid 
to come in now and then to wash up 
supper dishes and mop up dusty floors? 
I'l venture you have never thought of 
finding that money in your own back 
yard; and yet, it lies hidden there in 
the earth waiting for you to dig it up. 


Isay dig it up, for that is literally 
what you will have to do to find it. 
No fairy tale or Captain Kidd yarn 
am I about to tell you, but the real 
story of an energetic young woman 
who has made money by selling flow- 
ems grown in her own back yard. 
From this 60 x 60 plot she has made 
enough money to pay for a maid to 
come in every morning and tend to the 


irksome duties of the household, while 
she enjoys herself working in the gar- 


among the flowers she loves, or 


getting them ready to go to the vari- 
ous places they are to adorn. 


After the maid has been paid, how- 





ever, there is still a neat little profit, 
for the actual income from the garden 
this Summer has averaged twenty 
dollars a week. Perhaps not a fortune, 
but doesn’t it give one a happy feeling 
to have a few extra dollars roll in? 


= day I said to the owner of the 
garden, “Mrs. Tiley how did you 
happen to start selling your flowers? 
Wasn’t it a problem to find custom- 
ers?” 

“Why,” she answered as she called 
my attention to some seedlings just 
peeping from the ground, “that’s the 
easiest part about it—finding custom- 
ers. I have more calls for flowers 
than I can fill.” 

“But how did you go about it?” I 
questioned further. 

“Well, I began with just one cus- 
tomer—let’s see, that was about three 
years ago. I had only a few plants 
then, but more flowers than I could 
possibly use. In fact, I simply couldn’t 
keep them picked often enough,—un- 
less I threw some of them away,—for 
them to bloom their best. I was won- 
dering what I could do about it, when 
one day as I was attending a luncheon 


- tertaining, 
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at a hotel, I had an inspiration. Only 
a few tables had a bouquet of flowers, 
and those were half wilted. I asked 
the proprietress about the flowers and 
she said she could not get enough of 
the garden variety to keep her tables 
decorated. Then I told her I would 
bring her flowers twice a week for 
five dollars. She was only too glad to 
let me do it. Of course,” added Mrs. 
Tiley half apologetically, “that wasn’t 
much, yet not so bad when you con- 
sider I was really getting five dollars 
a week to keep my flowers picked 
often enough to do their best.” 

In this way Mrs. Tiley secured her 
first customer. 


Tae Fall Mrs. Tiley planned to 
use the whole of her back yard as 
a flower garden and drew up a plan so 
that it would be well arranged. She 
planted about thirty perennials in the 
Fall and about twenty different kinds 
of annuals in the Spring. Since then 
she has added plants until she has 
more than one hundred different kinds 
of flowers, and yet a better arranged 
and more beautiful small garden you 
will never find. 

From early Spring to late Autumn 
she always has some plants blooming. 
Of course, she now has too many 
flowers for the Green Gate Hotel, but 
she arranged the bouquets she took 
there so attractively that she had 
other calls. She now regularly takes 
flowers to a gift shop, jewelry store, 
hotel, and private homes. Besides her 
regular customers she has others ask- 
ing her to supply them with flowers 
for special occasions. 


“But,” you ask, “isn’t the task of 
having such a garden too much for an 
ordinary woman?” Mrs. Tiley an- 
swers: “Of course there is some work 
attached to having a flower garden. 
Plants are like babies, you really have 
to love them and pet them along if 
you expect them to grow, but there 
is a real joy in watching the little 
plants from the time they push 
through the earth until they burst 
forth into bloom. In the Spring I 
usually hire a school boy to help me 
now and then, but the rest of the time 
I do the work myself.” 


Mrs. Tiley’s systematically planned 
schedule for taking flowers to her cus- 
tomers at the same time every week, 
and plan for working in the garden 
gives her plenty of time for other ac- 
tivities. For example, she belongs to 
several clubs, does a good deal of en- 
and manages the high 
school cafeteria, which demands her 
attention during some of her busiest 
months—Spring and Fall. 

As I turned to leave the garden 
where Mrs. Tiley had been telling me 
these things she said, “Remember, if 
you want a garden next year the time 
to start planning for it is this Fall. 
Then next Summer when your garden 
is really a place of beauty and the 
little extra pennies come in, too, you 
will believe with the poet who wrote, 
‘A thing of beauty ts a joy forever.’” 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Making Floral Designs 


BY T. SHEWARD 


READER has asked for infor- 
A mation on Wreath-making, and 
other floral work. 
Very good Wreaths can be made at 
home, where there are plenty of suit- 
able flowers growing in the garden. 


a few minutes. Over this foundation 
tie a background of Evergreen, E, 
and over this the common flowers. 

Choice Flowers and Ferns are then 
tied to wired toothpicks, or long wires, 
F, and set in place. 





“-_—,:; 
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First make two large circles of 14 
gauge wire, one larger than the other, 
and fasten together with string as 
shown at A, then tie Moss, or Grass, 
or Hay over the string, on both sides 
as shown at B, and dip in water for 


Some flowers are not suitable for 
fastening to the toothpicks, so long 
wires are fastened through them and 
secured to the Moss. Garden Aspara- 
gus is a good substitute for Fern 
when this cannot be procured. 





Rustic Work in the Garden 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


can. be made from rough branches, 
by anyone handy with tools. 
In the diagram a few suggestions 


V cant artistic Garden Furniture 


are given, for Fences, Gates, Bridges, 
and Summerhouses. Oak and Cedar 
are best to work with, if they may be 
had, as the branches always look ef- 
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fective. To look well 
should fit neatly toget 
the cuts very carefully, 
B is the cut most used, ang ; 
made with a “V” cut, which in 3 
ward finished with a Louging chisel p 
In hard wood a drill will be wo. 
useful for starting the nails. ” 
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Wrexham Delphiniums 


SPRING is here and our though 
goes out in loving welcome to o 
the first flowers. The Wintertin, 
even though we do not mind the cold, 
has made us flower hungry and We 
find ourselves eagerly waiting for th 
Crocuses and Japanese fruit blossom 
as we would expectantly wait the gr 
rival of a dear friend. The bloomin 
earth is here now expressing ite 
in grass, tree and flower. 


Many flowers are dear to the heart 
but none more beautiful than th 
stately Delphinium with its lovely 
spire-like spikes. It gives forth , 
range of tone just as truly as any 
wonderful melody. Delphiniums paint 
a flower picture in the garden which 
becomes indelible upon the camera of 
memory. These flower children groy 
very near and dear to a devoted gar. 
den lover. After one has sown th 
seed, the little leaves unfold, and yu 
have nourished each tiny plant with 
tender care it is with eagerness that 
one awaits their first blooming. 

In order to be retained and kept 
for future harmony in the garden the 
flower must have some unusual quality 
to commend it;—it should be perfect 


’ in form; have a very large individual 


blossom; and with a beauty of hue or 
combination of coloring, which is 
well-placed on the spike. 


The entrance of Watkin Samuel 
Wrexhams in the flower world has 
revolutionized the standard for all 
Delphiniums. Mr. Samuels’ ideal was 
a long spiral-shaped spike; one with 
large semi-double flowers of lovely 
color, loosely arranged on the spike; 
with a tapering top and in many of 
the Delphiniums his ideal has been 
fulfilled. There are a number of gar- 
dens throughout the United States 
where this Wrexham seed has beet 
sown with the happiest of results 
Numbers of enthusiasts have visited 
the Wrexham garden in Wales ani 
have seen Villian, Queen Maw, 
Climax, Sunshine, Coquette, Blue Tips, 
Bishop, Wales, Walsh Maiden, A 
vancement and many others. They 
range in color from darkest purple 
and blue through wisteria, forget-me 
not blue to airy iridescent shades 
They rise to great height, some over 
seven feet, and the individual flowers 
are extremely large. 

The centre is often called a bee and 
many of them closely resemble a real 
bee. They give distinction to ‘these 
lovely flowers and it is a most inter 
esting thing to take careful note of the 
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. _ All of them look as if 
varied made of a fine quality of 
Some are white and flat, some are 
fur. ling, some are honey yellow. 
— are dark brown, bronze or 
_ colored, and sometimes you will 
me brown ones feathered with bronze, 
id or light green. It is a joy to 
ea magnifying glass into the gar- 
den and study these interesting cen- 


res. 
: Delphiniums are planted both in the 
Fall and Spring. Where Winters are 
jong and severe, spring planting is 
referable. No flower ever unfolded 
hich gives such promise as perennial 
Larkspur. It will bloom the last of 
May or early June and after the 
stalks are cut away it will bloom again 
in August or September. Seeds sown 
ina hotbed in February will bloom in 
August. This first bloom is just a 
romise of what it will fulfill its sec- 
ond and third season. These magnifi- 
cent flowers are mirrors of the sky 
and they sing of sunrise and sunset. 


BERTHA A. COOPER, (Ore.) 





Identity of “Century Plant” 


My attention has been called to the 
article on the “Century Plant” in the 
April number of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
This plant is called Agave americana. 

There are some 200 recognized 
species of agaves in the region extend- 
ing from the southwestern part of 
the United States through Mexico and 
Central America and in the West 
Indies. The name “Century Plant’ is 
often applied indiscriminately to 
nearly all of the species with large 
leaves and flower stalks of a type il- 
lustrated in this article. 

The true Agave americana was first 
described from plants that had been 
taken from Mexico to the Reviera in 
southeastern France. It grows abun- 
dantly there and it also has been in- 
troduced into the Azores but it is not 
known in a wild state in America and 
is comparatively rare in cultivation in 
this country. 

The species illustrated in the article 
referred to is evidently Agave expansa 
which is the most commonly cultivated 
large-leafed agave of southern Cali- 
fornia. None of these large-leafed 
agaves yield fiber of any commercial 
value, but fibers from the leaves of 
Agave americana in the Azores have 
been used locally there for lace work. 


LysTER H. DEWEY, (D. C.) 





The weather during the last half of 
July and the first half of August has 
been tropical in its character in North- 
ern New York. While not exceedingly 
warm, the average temperature being 
perhaps not more than normal, the 
rainfall has been plentiful and the 
humidity of the air such that the 
growth and development of flowers 
has been unusually perfect. Flowers 
have produced long stems and excep- 
tionally perfect blooms. 
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The Aquarium,—Part IV,— 


Reptiles and Insects 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


are quite a number of suitable 
Reptiles, such as Water Snakes, 
Turtles, Salamanders and_ Frogs. 
There are two native water Salaman- 
ders. One is found East of the Rocky 
Mountains, the other on Pacific slope. 
The Eastern species is very common 
in all streams and pools, where they 
are easily collected with a ring net. 
Their food consists of worms, flies, 
snails, and larvae. They are about 
four or five inches long, and breed 
freely in the Aquarium. 
Suitable Insects are the Water 
Beetles, of which there are several 
species, the Whirligig being one of 


Pres the large Aquarium tank there 


the most interesting, and the Water 
Bugs. The largest native species is 
about three and a half inches long. 
Other suitable insects are Ranatra 
Fusca, the Water Boatman, the Water 
Strider, Coral Spiders, and Water 
Spiders. Water Spiders are difficult to 
keep in the Aquarium,. but their curi- 
ous nests are very interesting. 

Two Snails suitable for the Aquar- 
ium, with very pretty shells, are Palu- 
dina fasciata, and P.  contecta; 
European species supplied by dealers 


in Aquarium supplies. Other good 
species are Physa _heterostropha, 
Helisoma trivolvis, and Ancylus 


rivularis (Say). 
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Linum Perenne 


The Perennial Flax and known also 
as Austrian Flax, correctly Linum 
Perenne, belongs to the natural order 
Linacea, which consists of about 
ninety species scattered over the 
world. The plants are of elegant ap- 
pearance, bearing beautiful blue flow- 
ers, which drop on sunny days soon 
after the sun passes the meridian, but 
the next morning the plant is again 
loaded with flowers. The plant would 
be desirable for its foliage alone, if 
no flowers whatever were produced. 

It has a long blooming season and 
being of bushy, compact habit, reach- 
ing a height of twelve to eighteen 
inches, it makes an excellent plant 
for the border or flower bed. While it 


is considered a perennial, it is better 
treated as a biennial, allowing it to 
reseed itself each year. It is difficult 
if not almost impossible to propagate 
from root divisions, but produces seed 
bountifully, which germinates readily 
if allowed to fall upon cultivated soil. 

The general appearance of the plant 
is similar to that of the Annual Flax, 
grown for its seed, from which linseed 
oil is made; and its fibres, of which 
linen is made. 

Some years ago I sent a sample of 
Linum Perenne to our State Experi- 
ment Station with an inquiry as to 
whether it was of value as a crop 
plant. I was told that it had no value 
as a crop plant, its only known use be- 
ing that of a garden flower. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 












up Bulbs for winter forcing. 

Pot or box up Roman Hyacinths, 

Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, 
Crocus, Anemone, Erythroniums, and 
other Bulbs and store away in a dark 
frost-proof place, to get well rooted 
before forcing. 

Also pot up Spirea, Dielytra, and 
Variegated Funkia, which makes a 
good house plant and is quite hardy. 

Pot up Easter Lilies for growing 
in the Greenhouse, early this month, 
in a soil composed of. half peat and 
half loam. Half fill the pots in first 
potting, then topdress later on. 

Root all kinds of bedding plants 
now for next year. 


Be: this month begin to pot 


Seasonal Work for September 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


This is also a good time to root 
Rose cuttings outside, as early in the 
month as possible. 

Repot Arum Lilies this month, in 
rich soil; also repot Cyclamen, and 
pot up dry Bulbs. 

Plant Violets on a mild hotbed now, 
for forcing during the Winter, choos- 
ing a situation where there will be 
plenty of sun in the Spring. 

Disbud Chrysanthemums now for 
large flowers. Make new lawns and 
Rock Gardens, and replant perennial 
borders. 

Also begin planting trees 
shrubs. 

Prune all Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Rambler 
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WALL GARDENING Mt 
Now is a good time to make a VW tot 
Garden, where there is a suitabj “ re 
tion. Wall Gardens make a gcol Peon 
viding line between two properti 
instead of fences or hedges, ang 
far more interesting. - 
All kinds of interesting Rock Plants 
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Delphiniums in Florida 


For lovers of Delphiniums I should 
like to give my experience in growing 
them from seed in Florida. 

I choose the choicest seeds from the 
most reliable houses, believing it poor 
economy to risk disappointment from 
untested seeds. No seedsman can in- 
sure against cross-fertilization, but he 
can give us seeds which will ger- 


minate. 

For Florida I plant Delphinium seeds 
in September in the usual manner in 
flats in good pulverized earth. When 
the seedlings have four tiny leaves 
they are put into four inch pots. 
When the small plants have from six 
to eight leaves they are then planted 
where they are to remain, which 
should be a partially shaded place in 
the garden. 


They prefer a lime soil. In li 
April the first blossoms should appeal. 
They will continue to bloom six # 
eight weeks,—or until the Summ 
sun and heat finish them. 

They amply reward the effort. | 
have had great joy in them for 
seasons, so I feel reasonably sure 
recommending them. 


Mrs. W. E. CuMMER, (Fla.) 
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"1 Success with Peonies in the South 

wae BY POPE M. LONG, (Ala.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pope M. 





Long. The Peony 


immediately in front of them is Therese, which Mr. Long 


considers the best all-round pink Peony he has ever seen. 


The 


Peonies in foreground are Festiva Maxima 


Far South, The Peony is a cold- 
climate plant and needs all the cold 
possible to reach the buds, and as deep 
planting excludes this cold it results 
in poor or no blooms. I try and plant 
them with the buds covered from one- 
half inch to one inch. Nearly always 
Peonies are planted in a well prepared 

















before I plant and if the rain uncovers 
the buds I place a handful of dirt over 
them with no bad effect. Deep plant- 
ing in the Far South means certain 
failure. A clay-loam soil is best. 

So many are under the impression 
that Peonies cannot be successfully 
grown in the South that I am sending 






































of the best for the South. 





The row to right is Duke of Wellington and Boule de Neige. 
center row is Edulis Superba, and to right is Marguerite Gerard, one 
It has stems over four feet long. 
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you a few snap shots of my Peonies 
taken on May 14, 1926. Many had 
stems over four feet long. 

I am not a commercial grower as I 
never sold a Peony root in my life and 
never intend to. I grow them purely 
for the love of most beautiful flower 
on earth to me, the Peony. I have 
over 100 varieties and have grown 
them for twenty-five years. The early 
and midseason varieties usually. do 
best here. One very late Peony also 
thrives for me, but most very late 
bloomers are not as good as the early 
blooming ones. Among my most re- 
liable bloomers are Mme. Calot, Mar- 
guerite Gerard, Festiva Maxima, Le 
Cygne, Felix Crousse, Richard Carvel, 
Therese, Edulis Superba, Venus, Lady 
A. Duff, and the one very late bloomer, 
Grandiflora. 

All the Japs do well and are sure 
to open all buds. The best Japs that 
I have grown are Mikado, King of 
England, Tokio, Fuyajo, and Isani 
Gidui, and last but not least, Snow 
Wheel. My clump of Mikado which 
is about ten years old produced over 
125 center stem blooms. For the 
landscape there is nothing better but, 
of course, for cut flowers the double 
varieties are better. 





Peony—Reine Hortense 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 


This Peony was originated by Calot 
in 1857. The 1921 symposium of the 
American Peony Society gives it a 
rating of 8.7. 


It is described as a show flower and 
it is very frequently found in the 
winning classes. This Peony has been 
sold under the name of President Taft. 
It is a tall growing variety, produces 
an abundance of large, perfectly 
formed flowers on long, stiff stems. 

The color is a uniform hydrangea 
pink, splashed on a white background, 
and prominently flecked with carmine- 
crimson. 

The fact that this Peony is highly 
rated and sold at comparatively high 
prices so long after its introduction, 
indicates its popularity. Those who 
stick to the old favorites will be 
pleased with Reine Hortense. 





Peonies in a Windy Location 


Another subscriber tells about 
Peonies not doing well in a windy 
location. My experience differs from 
hers. I have ten large plants exposed 
to winds so strong that chairs are 
blown from the porch, and they have 
survived six years of it, and am now 
succeeding with 24 others, of the fine 
newer varieties. The winds blow hard 
from early October till June: That 
is, they have this past year. 

I hope that your readers who desire 
Peonies and have only windy locations 
will not be discouraged, but will try 
them, for they are so lovely. 


Mrs. ARTHUR F. STEVENS, (N.Y.) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Labor and the Business Man 


UPPOSEDLY there is a continuous conflict be- 
S tween labor and capital, but this is more or less 
imagination and there should be and really is 
no such conflict. Capital really is one form of labor 
and, therefore, capital is entitled to the same respect 
as labor in the crude form,—manual human exertion. 


But what I wanted to say is that I have always 
believed in the honor of labor, and in fully protecting 
the rights of the laborer and I will doubtless continue 
this attitude to the end of the chapter. The laboring 
man has a right to all the protection he can get and 
he has rights which are inalienable. 


One of the favorite arguments that business men 
use in dealing with labor is that labor cannot be held 
to a contract. How many business men out of one 
hundred do you suppose you can hold to a contract 
unless you had them tied up legally so that they can- 
not evade it? Don’t let’s be pessimistic, or critical, 
or sarcastic; but we may as well look things in the 
face and accept them as they are. The average 
business man is interested in seeing how much he can 
get out of as little service as he can furnish. (Mind 
you, I said average.) This statement does not breathe 
a spirit of optimism or perhaps brotherly love, but 
that it is a statement of fact there is little doubt, and 
it is doubtful if I would feel like making so radical 
a statement except for the fact that an editorial in 
what is perhaps the leading business paper of the 
world, The New York Journal of Commerce, under 
the title of “Laws and Business,” in discussing pro- 
posed legislation as affecting business, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 


“The fact is, of course, that it depends a great 
deal upon whose ox is likely to be gored, whether 
a given business man is or is not in favor of any 
specific proposal involving the addition of another 
statute to our books. It often happens that the very 
individual who complains in abstract terms about 
the numerous enactments under which he must 
operate his business is one of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of legislation that would, in his opinion, give 
him a better competitive position, or aid him in some 
other way.” 


In other words, the business man is looking out 
for his own selfish interests, regardless of whether 
it is for the general welfare of his fellowmen and 
even regardless of whether it is for the benefit of 
the particular line of activity that he is engaged in. 


Therefore, when labor has to deal with such self- 
ishness it should not be too seriously criticised, if 
at times, it over-steps reasonable demands. Labor 
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uses the only weapon at its command,—the gt» 
and need not and should not be criticised ¢ 
ploying it. That labor is miserably leq in &. 
strikes there is no doubt, but are the business man 
organizations any better led in many cases? Men's 
The great problem of our time is to teach to 
tion. Toleration is the basis of all progress c. 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. Try and figure 
what you would do if you were in his place, and Fg 
all things acquire a balanced attitude of ming m 
sane perspective and the balanced viewpoint whi 
I have been blowing about these many months appli 
to the relation of all people, one to the other, Whethe 
they are employer and employee, labor and capita) 
in any other relation of human activity, whatsoever 


MADISON CoopER 





Some Aspects of Insurance 


ROTHER HAZEN, in his Weather article this 
month, jumps the track somewhat and not only 
advocates insurance against weather-damage {) 

crops, but insurance against most all forms of |p, 
or calamity to which the human race is heir, 

Now in the face of public sentiment this Kiity 
is willing to declare his opposition to such a scheme 
general insurance. Fire insurance has been with , 
for many years and is considered a necessity, [if 
insurance has likewise been with us for a long perig 
and by many is considered a necessity. Hail ingy. 
ance is of comparatively recent development and iy 
certain portions of the West many farmers conside 
it a necessity. Other forms of insurance may be ¢qp. 
sidered more or less necessary as occasion requiry, 
But there are many forms of insurance which, 
the thinking mind, open up channels of thought and 
investigation which are decidedly interesting to pw. 
sue, and may lead us to question the wisdom of, 
universal scheme of insurance. 

Suppose, for instance, we carry out this insurance 
idea to an extreme and see where it lands us. Su 
pose we insure everything which has much unee- 
tainty connected with it, and what form of huma 
endeavor has not some considerable element of u- 
certainty? When we insure all of our activities o 
the greater part of them against vagaries of the 
weather and even vicissitudes of human thought, » 
in case of insurance against loss of trade or patro- 
age, we eliminate to such an extent the experiences 
which are good for our development, that it positively 
reduces the value of human life on earth for the de 
velopment of the entity, or what we call the perso- 
ality or soul. 

Now, friends, don’t think that I am getting inl 
deep water and don’t know what I am talkig 
about ;—just figure it out for yourself. We are her 
for a purpose, and that purpose is to secure exper: 
ences which develop our faculties. If we are insure 
to the limit we get few important experiences excepl 


those which are known in advance, and for this re § 


son they are of comparatively little value to us. 


"THERE is a trait of human nature that desires 
eliminate all uncertain factors of life. Theres 
another trait of human nature which is called sports 
manship. The true sportsman is willing to 

chances. This does not mean that he is a speculatot 
nor that he is reckless. It simply means that he his 
stamina or what in recent years we were pleased! 
call “guts.” Which man do you prefer, the one who 
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erything figured out to an exact certainty or 
es who is willing to take things as they come? 
this question is perhaps a little beside the mark, but 
ask it only to make it plain that the man who takes 
ings in a rough-and-ready way is the real man. 
The fellow who figures things out to an exact science 
is al artificial man ;—very near to a machine. 


Whither are we drifting? Is it possible that the 
human race of the future will be mere machines with 
all factors of uncertainty eliminated? No, of course 
not. When such a time comes, or even approaches, 
the human race will cease to exist. 

But, friends, don’t imagine that I am talking in 
a blanket way against all insurance per se. I have al- 
ways carried fire insurance, and I have carried life 
insurance since before I was 21 years of age. I have 
never paid out money for any other form of insurance 
except for accident insurance, and then for short 
periods only. 

I can even now see my readers who are in the in- 
surance business begin to bristle up, and I can read 
in advance the letters which are coming to me. 


MADISON COOPER 





Not at all Unanswerable 


HE question propounded by Miriam Milner French 

in the Wayside Ramblings department this month 
touches some of the deepest principles of the ethics 
of human existence, and it is not the superficial and 
easily answered question that it may seem. Some 
people feel that anything in the nature of garden 
enemies, or enemies of plant life, crops, domestic 
animals or other things which are produced and prop- 
agated for financial gain, (or to “make a living” as 
the expression has it,) are clearly fair game for de- 
struction, and that the so-called garden enemies have 
no defense. 


Well, that sounds all right from the gardener’s 
standpoint and this Editor will say that the gardener 
is on perfectly safe ground when he figures that far 
and no further. A gardener’s activities warrant him 
in defending his garden crops to the best of his ability 
and resources, and if the destruction of garden 
enemies, insect pests, destructive animals, etc., are 
apart of his gardening operations, he is altogether 
justified in proceeding accordingly. So much for the 
legal and moral status of the so-called garden enemies. 


_ But the Editor will go further and suggest that all 
life—even plant life,—has its purpose and its rights 
of existence. Just what these rights are we may not 
be able to figure out in most cases, but that every- 
thing In existence has its own special purpose, func- 
tion, and privilege, we need not question. 

Some people destroy certain species of birds be- 
cause these birds destroy other birds. Such people 
are altogether within their rights, when the protected 
birds are of benefit to the human race, but it is a 
grave question whether the human mind is really 
able to decide such a matter. When it comes to fight- 
Ing potato bugs, currant worms and other things ad- 
mittedly destructive to crops, we need not hesitate. 


But here is the important factor: In making such 
destruction we need not throw the hate of a human 
mind into the work of destruction. One should fight 
Insect pests and other garden enemies as such and 
with no animosity or hate. All Nature is entitled 
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to our respect and consideration, and the human 
mind, which lets hate enter has not as yet found the 
balanced viewpoint, which the Editor preaches about 
so persistently. 


So, friends, just consider such things in their true 
light and don’t worry if you are obliged to destroy the 
lower forms of life in protecting your garden opera- 
tions and crops. It is, in fact, indirectly only defend- 
ing your own existence. But don’t let hate enter your 
mind when you are working such destruction. It 
has no place there, and you belittle yourself and lower 
your own moral standard by hating anything even as 
insignificant as a potato bug or a currant worm. 


MADISON COOPER 





Cost of Burying the Dead 
May Burden the Living 


It IS related that the family of a poor Italian laborer 

went to an undertaker and wanted a very ex- 
pensive casket and funeral paraphernalia. The un- 
dertaker had dissuaded them from a part of their 
extravagance, but the next day the widow and her 
four children came back and said: “We come-a to 
say Tony must have-a da silk und’cloes.” The un- 
dertaker, after remonstrating, was finally obliged to 
comply with the demand. 


But the poor foreign laborers are not the only 
ones who are extravagant with funeral arrange- 
ments, and the same has been true doubtless since the 
beginning of history ;—notice what has appeared in 
the daily press with reference to the burial accouter- 
ments of the Egyptian king, Tut-Ankh-Amen. That 
same spirit seems to be brought down to us from 
the past. 


While it is a fact that the best and most truly 
educated people will not countenance such extrava- 
gance, yet there are many who apparently think that 
expensive and extravagant burial methods, accouter- 
ments, and arrangements, are not only showing re- 
spect to the dead, but it may almost be inferred that 
the living friends and relatives believe it may have 
some effect on the prospect of the deceased in a 
future life. 


But, friends, let us look the matter squarely in 
the face. Any person who has good sense, good judg- 
ment and reasonable respect for the living friends 
and relatives would not expect for himself or herself 
unduly extravagant funeral expenses and arrange- 
ments. Reasonable economy here is no mark of 
penuriousness or lack of respect for the dead ;—it 
is just a plain showing of a balanced viewpoint and 
good judgment. Lavish arrangements for burial will 
surely have no effect on the hereafter. And it is 
a fact that those most worthy are best satisfied with 
plain, simple and inexpensive funerals. 


Funeral expenses may be in some cases so large 
that they are a burden and a serious financial handi- 
cap to the living relatives who undertake the pay- 
ment of same. Why should the dead thus hamper 
the living? 

‘One of these days the Editor will make occasion 
to say a word about desirability of cremation for the 
dead, but it is out of place in connection with the 
particular discussion outlined above. 

MADISON COOPER 






























The Physician of the Future 


R. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS, President of the 
American Medical Association, is a decidedly for- 
ward-looking doctor, and he is quoted as follows: 


“What will the doctor of the future be?” he asks. 
“He must have different training. Is treatment the 
sole function of the doctor of the future? No. He 
must know preventive medicine. He must keep peo- 
ple well. We are not going to have the diseases we 
had before.” 


Good for Dr. Phillips. I wish that more doctors 
were like him. Surely it is the true function of the 
physician to prevent disease rather than to cure it; 
and it has long been in my mind that to maintain the 
health of the people physical examinations from time 
to time, with a prescription as to suitable foods, ex- 
ercise, etc., would be far better than calling a doctor 
when we get sick. 

The doctoring of the future will doubtless be along 
the line of preventing rather than curing, and to do 
this doctors must study causes rather than effects. 
Too many doctors study the effect rather than the 
cause, and doctor to cure instead of prevent. In short, 
they are not gifted with the forward-looking qualities 
possessed by Dr. Phillips, and as expressed above. 

The treatment of disease as a positive thing, 
rather than as the effect of a condition, is wrong in 
principle and wrong in theory. Disease should be 
treated first at its source. 

But what right have I to criticise the doctors when 
I know so little about the subject myself? 


MADISON ‘COOPER 





Save All Your Copies 


Inquiries come to hand repeatedly from subscrib- 
ers who ask for information which has appeared in 
the recent issues, and many of these are old sub- 
scribers who ought to be able to find the information 
quickly by reference to their files. While the Editor 
is glad to supply practical information at all times, 
it may be pointed out that so much is being furnished 
in THE FLOWER GROWER at $2.00 per year, that no 
claim is made that this magazine conducts a reader’s 
service department. It is only inquiries which are 
likely to prove interesting to a comparatively large 
number of readers that are put into THE FLOWER 
GROWER for answers. Questions of personal interest 
only cannot be answered through the Q. & A. Depart- 
ment, nor can space be given to such inquiries. 





The Hardy (?) Gladiolus 


ANY growers of the Gladiolus, especially those 
who have had many years’ experience, seem to 
think that because Gladiolus bulbs will survive 

in the ground over Winter, that the Gladiolus may be 
considered hardy, or perhaps that they have excep- 
tional bulbs or exceptional conditions. 

Now, friends, don’t delude yourselves! If Gladi- 
olus bulbs stay in the ground over Winter and freeze 
solidly and thaw rather rapidly they are no longer 
Gladiolus bulbs, but rotten punk. True enough, bulbs 
may survive where the snow lays on the ground 
heavily, so as to protect the ground from freezing 
and thawing during the Winter; or, if frozen during 
the Winter, from thawing rapidly in the Spring. 
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And this may result in the bulbs survivy; : 
— Le the — nVivang their 
e Editor’s long experience in refrj ; 
in the cold storage of perishable products, oui 
him, with some authority, to point out that th 7 
struction of organic tissue by freezing, comes , de. 
freezing to a comparatively low temperature, or fron 
rapid freezing or rapid thawing, or both. This rae 
rather rough and unscientific statement, but is ae 
haps more understandable than if it were made me 
tific. It means that organic tissue, which would be 
killed under certain freezing conditions, may SUrvi 
under certain other freezing conditions; and that the 
rapidity of change of temperature in freezing aa 
thawing has much to do with whether the life germ j 
killed or not. ; 


AND it may be well for me to repeat here what ] 

have said numerous times before, that here jy 
Northern New York if the ground is bare of gnow 
during hard freezing weather, almost invariably 
Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets are killed. On the other 
hand, where the snow lays heavy, (even though the 
ground freezes rather deeply,) bulblets especially wij 
— germinate after laying in the ground alj 

inter. 


The Winter of 1925-1926 was not a severe one in 
Northern New York. While the average temperature 
has been rather low, no extremely low temperatures 
have been experienced; and as the snow has lain on 
the ground rather consistently and we have had gl. 
most no winter thaws, the result has been that, jn 
many cases, Gladiolus bulbs overlooked in digging 
were this Spring in plump and bright condition, and 
apparently ready for growth. A little patch of bulbs 
in heavy clay and which could not be dug at any 
time during the late Fall owing to the pasty condition 
of the soil, were, many of them, in growing condition 
in the Spring. 

And finally, I want to make it clear that I am 
not trying to discourage the idea of a hardy Gladiolus, 
We will surely get it eventually, if indeed, it is not 
already with us. What I would make important is 
that the fact that Gladiolus bulbs remain in the 
ground through the Winter in the North and still re- 
tain life, does not prove that they are hardy; not bya 
long way. 

MADISON COOPER 





Morning Worship 


When breaks the day with rosy light 
And hidden beauty traces 

In towering trees, on hills of night, 
In ferns and flowering vases; 


And makes the songs of morning praise 
Of bees, and birds and breezes, 

My soul doth walk the shining ways 
Where ush’ring Nature pleases. 


Sweet incense of the early bloom, 
The sparkling in the grasses, 

The spacious meadow’s garnished room, 
The winding river’s passes, 


The music of the waterfall, 
The mirrored pool with rushes, 
The dome of blue that arches all— 
Each satisfies and hushes. 
GEO. W. BORDEN 
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Little Stories from Life 








 —~ 


HAVE but to shut my eyes to see one of the monstros- 
ina of the ’80s; a slate-roofed, gim-crack horror, 
te the middle of a spacious lawn, on which stood a 
en deer, a fountain that did not fount and a num- 
e of urns with nothing in them. 
it was the abode of a family of small-town aristo- 
ats,_Bostonese, I think they were,—come to this far 
on to engage in manufacturing wood products. The 
ees on the venture were apparently satisfactory, and 
the wall of ice that surrounded the place was correspond- 
ingly high and thick. The head of the house was one of 
the few mortals who, at that time and in that place, could 
ry a cigar in his mouth except on state occasions. 
The children, except one boy, were chips off the old 
block, and I knew little of them other than by sight, being 
one of the common rabble. The one boy, though, sought 
ys out and engaged in our games; hunted, fished and swam 
with us and was voted a good fellow by every member of 
the bare-legged, patched-pants mob of which I was a 
member. 

Needless to say, his parents did not take kindly to his 
disregard of social station and many and severe were the 
whippings his father gave him. They were without effect, 
though, except to make him a better liar and a more expert 
dodger. At night I can sometimes hear his lusty howls, 
yet. There was even talk among the old timers of having 
“the law on” the paternal nabob for his brutality. 


car 


In time the boy reached early maturity and married a 
local girl—and was promptly disinherited. The girl, when 
she saw herself cut off from the social ladder and financial 
lubricant she had thought within her grasp, as promptly 
deserted her spouse and became a questionable character. 
The young man continued on the even tenor of his way; 
the way of destruction, I heard many of the older heads 
say. He was, I believe, as devoid of artificiality in his in- 
tercourse with people as anyone I ever knew. He was pos- 
sessed of an innate, princely courtesy that he applied im- 
partially to the lowest slattern and most forbidding 
dowager. The rabble loved him. The fools drew aside 
their garments to let him pass. 

The last time I saw him he sat on the after deck of a 
shanty-boat, in a tilted-back chair, a pipe in his mouth, 
bare-footed, clad in fishy overalls, reading. I waved him 
good bye and he wished me bon voyage. I do not consider 
myself competent to pass judgment on him, as did some of 
my uncompromising fellow townspeople. 


It is worth noting that at that time he was the only 
member of his family that was in evidence, the others hav- 
ing died or drifted to the four winds after the slump that 
wiped out the family fortune. I would give much to see 
him and shake his hand. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





“Not so Laughable” 


(ys PAGE 182 of the April FLOWER GROWER a Pennsy]l- 

vania reader corrects a point in the nomenclature of 
the Rose, Mile. Cecil Brunner, calls the error “a laugh- 
able case,” and suggests that data and photographs be 
checked before printing. 


I've read THE FLOWER GROWER for years and that 
reader has put into it the only ugly thing I have found 
in its pages. Sneering ridicule is a vastly worse matter 
than an honest mistake. Our hours with THE FLOWER 
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GROWER are too pleasant to be marred by ugly things and, 
as a warning to others, this reader should be sat upon 
with more avoirdupois than you deposited upon him. 


Having been an editor for over a quarter of a century 
I know that there are many of him and it speaks well for 
your readers and for your editorship that they have burst 
forth so seldom in your pages. I recognize the predica- 
ment in which such letters place you. On one hand, the 
need and obligation of correcting a mistake; the con- 
fidence-establishing value of doing so; and the added 
emphasis and information generally brought out by this 
procedure; and I’m inclined to believe that a corrected 
mistake is of more value to a magazine and its readers 
than is an unmade one. On the other hand you face 
the alternative of printing something ugly. It is char- 
acteristic of most such letters that the ugly is not easily 
eliminated; there are other factors to be considered than 
the mere free use of a blue pencil. 


Since you are the editor involved in this case, and 
might therefore be considered a prejudiced party by some 
people, may I, who am in no way involved, except as one 
of the many readers who have to read what you had to 
print, make clear just why the comrade from Pennsylvania 
was not warranted in his laugh or in his advice? 


There is, literally, in one single issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER opportunity for millions of mistakes. The human 
never lived who could avoid all of them, all the time,— 
who could know all there is to know about all plants, 
birds and other subjects discussed,—not to mention the 
use of the English language and the numerous technical- 
ities of magazine making. 


There are millions of people in the world, and yet I 
venture there is no half-way normal specimen among them 
all who does not know more about some one subject than 
do many other people. But his knowledge of that one 
subject does not warrant his feeling superior to those who 
lack that particular knowledge, but have shown knowledge 
on hundreds or millions of other subjects. If he permits 
himself to laugh at them, he is likely to make himself 
more laughable than he found them. The comrade from 
Pennsylvania does this when he suggests that you check 
data on all photographs. 


He is completely ignorant of the time such checking 
would take, of the delay and confusion that would result, 
of the difficulty of reliable check, or of the offended readers 
such an attempt would produce. To me he is much more 
laughable than is the reader who made, he says, a mistake 
about a Rose, and I feel justified in laughing at him be- 
cause he has perched himself upon such an eminence of 
imaginary superiority. 

And since he has perched himself upon that eminence 
and has tried to express his laughter with the written 
word, I add that I find his use of English in the sixteenth 
line of his letter mildly amusing. 

It would seem that if he has found some one else laugh- 
able on one account he has shown himself laughable on two. 


And at least unreliable on a third. He assumes that 
the mistake got into our magazine through a deliberate 
attempt to “put one over on” the editor. He cannot 
possibly know this is the case unless he or some one of his 
acquaintance was the sender of the mistake. 


And has the Pennsylvania comrade never made a mis- 
take himself, until he wrote his letter? And do his own 
mistakes seem as laughable to him as do the mistakes of 
others? If they do, I can forgive him. 

I have nothing against him personally in any case, but 
I object to the disagreeable note he has brought into our 
magazine and feel that his type should be warned off by 
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a statement of just how shaky is the ground upon which 
they stand. 

Friendly, courteous corrections and criticisms are wel- 
comed by all of us, readers as well as editor, but we gather 
here to remedy ignorance, not to laugh at it. 

A. 8S. H. 





The Old Songs 


—_— is an old song that for some obscure reason ap- 
pears to be much more in demand than its rather 
loose, chaffy construction would seem to warrant. A num- 
ber of correspondents have requested it, some writing in 
direct, for transcriptions. Another case of acquired merit. 
The title is beautiful and promises much. The text fails 
to keep the promise. 


SOME DAY ’LL WANDER BACK AGAIN 


Some day I’ll wander back again, 
To where the old home stands 
Beneath the old tree down the lane, 
Afar in other lands. 

Its humble cot will shelter me 
From every care and pain, 

And life be sweet as sweet can be, 
When I am home again. 


CHORUS: 

I’ll wander back, yes back again, 
Where childhood’s home may be; 
For memory, in sweet refrain, 
Still sings its praise to me. 


Some day I’ll wander back again, 
To scenes so dear to me, 

Where in fancy youth lives again, 
Beside a mother’s knee; 

To live once more the golden hours 
Of joyous, merry play. 

No thorns, but only sweetest flowers 
There in life’s merry way. 


Some day I’ll wander back again, 

To hearts so kind and true, 

Whose gentle faces still remain 

In memory’s cherished view. 

No more my wayward feet shall roam 
Life’s troubled pathway o’er; 

But in the life and love of home 

I’ll rest me ever more. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





Correct Treatment of Snakes 


It seemed a significant fact that as I hurried along a 
woodland path on “St. Patrick’s Day in the morning” I 
should meet my first Snake of the season. He was a com- 
mon black Snake about thirty inches long and the size 
of my finger, but he brought my “back action” muscles 
into play as effectively as if he’d been a giant of his kind. 
But the fright was as quickly gone as it came, almost,— 
thanks to THE FLOWER GROWER’S missionary work. In 
bringing my near-sighted eyes within almost a foot of the 
ground, trying to determine the kind of young plants 
growing there, Mr. Snake was close enough to have 
blarneyed me into giving him a kiss if he had had any 
desires that way. 

After my heart had dropped back to its normal place 
and my hair had resumed a reclining position, I took a 
dead weed stalk and tickled the little Snake’s ribs, upon 
which he stuck out his tongue at me and crawled away. 
So I had met what had always been my greatest bogie; 
“passed the time of day” with him; and parted in quite a 
friendly way without either of us coming to real harm. 
Thanks again to THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Mrs. SALLIE P. WEST, (Ala.) 


Bi 


Cale} ‘a al 
September, 1995 











The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





Hew refining and ennobling is the love of the beautif 
In cultivating a taste for the aesthetic one u ul 

sciously develops charm of character and dignity of 
that is reflected in the appearance as well as in the tans 
of the individual. = 

- “He who walks with the wise will be wise,” 
old proverb. To this I would add, “And let him w 
be wise walk with Nature,” for Nature is the 
head of wisdom. 


Teads an 
ho would 
fountain 


The Song Bird’s cheerfulness is as contagious ag it ig 
inspiring. Greeting the ear with his melodious, pleasin 
song, and the eye with his beautiful, trim figure, our oul 
welcome neighbor, the Song Bird, because of these strik. 
ingly conspicuous attractions is doubtless one of the most 
effective of those valued agencies that has helped from 
the first to bring man within the scope of the ennobling 
influences of Nature,—those influences that ever since 
man made his tardy appearance upon the earth have been 
at work assisting, subtly and unconsciously, though None 
the less surely, in the upward movement of his evolution 


In discussions suggesting means for physical improve. 
ment, one often hears the expression, “back to Nature” 
Nature is, in so many ways, so far ahead of man, why 
has through his civilization necessarily become so gp 
natural that it might sound more logical if it were @& 
pressed, “forward to Nature.” 

We sometimes marvel at the ways of Nature, and they 
are indeed marvelous. But if Nature could marvel ag 
marvel, wouldn’t Nature marvel at some of our marvelously 
unnatural ways? 


Everyone will agree that the greatest blessing that 
may be ours to enjoy is good health, We may covet 
wealth, fame, success, social position and every know 
source of happiness, but without good health none of these 
can bring the desired satisfaction. Those who are nate 
rally strong and rugged cannot know the misery that 
victims of chronic ill-health have to endure, nor the in- 
tensity of the struggle and the futility of effort that so 
often brings only discouragement to those who have the 
will to be well but cannot. 

I am very strongly inclined to believe that in many 
cases of chronic illness, especially where the nervous sys- 
tem is involved, the poor victim has so long been the prey 
of his own morbid thoughts that he has lost the clear vision 
that might quickly point the way toward and into the 
broad, sunshiny fields of health. 


Not being a physician, I have no right to prescribe, but 
if I were one and my medicines failed, as they so often do 
in these cases of chronic nerve prostration, I would take 
my patient to some beautiful flower garden to sit and 
meditate. I’d point out its beauties and try to awaken 
an interest in its detailed activities; I’d try to inoculate 
him with the garden “bug,” as it-were. In short, I'd tty 
to make a “garden fan” out of him, for garden fans are, 
without exception, happy folk, and even as good health 
brings happiness, so does happiness in turn beget health. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Beginning with October the Editorial Department 
will go back to eight pages again as enough matter 
is in type for several issues. I wonder if my friends 
are pleased or sorry. 
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no doubt at times like to change 
the weather to suit our individ- 
ual desires, but to those who have 
tried to make such changes or to regu- 
late the weather, it has proved a dif- 


Trion are many of us who would 


Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


Weather, Storm and Other Insurance 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


ficult if not impossible job. It has 
been found that only to a limited ex- 
tent can man change the weather. 
How, you may ask, can man change 
the weather? Man can make artificial 
weather in his home or in the glass- 




















Greenhouses of Department of Agriculture destroyed by storm of July 30, 1913 















































































stripped off by hail. 


Field of Cotton after hailstorm, 
All leaves were also stripped off 


showing Cotton 


covered greenhouse. He can add heat 
or apply cold and so regulate to a 
limited extent the weather or the ele- 
ments which go to make the weather. 
He can carry water in pipes or ditches 
and thus change the amount of water 
available for outdoor crops to a limited 
extent. He calls this act irrigation. 
He may even add heat to limited 
areas, as orchards or citrus fruit 
groves, and while he cannot warm up 
all outdoors, he is able to increase 
temperatures over relatively small 
areas by oil burners or by wood or 
coal fires to a sufficient amount to 
mean the saving of a crop of fruit, 
which, without the heat, would have 
been a total loss. The apple, peach, 
orange, lemon, or berry grower may 
thus insure his crop over small areas, 
but for the greater industries, such as 
standard crops, man must take his 
chances on the weather without hope 
of changing it. 

Man cannot stop the rain nor can he 
make it rain, the claim of the rain 
makers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. So of late years, the people have 
turned more and more to insurance 
against bad or damaging factors of 
temperature, wind, rain, hail and 
snow. They have made up their 
minds, that since they cannot change 
the weather they can at least insure 
against damage from its excesses. 
Much study has been given to the sub- 
ject of rain and storm insurance, not 
only by Congress but by many large 
insurance companies. It has been 
found by these investigations that 75 
to 80 per cent of the damage to crops 
from weather comes from abnormal 
conditions. The abnormal conditions 
are the excesses. Cloudbursts, so 
called; hail; winds of abnormal force; 
excessive snow or even droughts may 
well fall under abnormal heads,— any 
one condition of the above may be- 
come an insurable factor and if not 
insured result in irreparable damage. 


IRE insurance and life insurance 
have been known and used for a 
great many years, but it is only 
within the last decade that man has 
begun to turn to insurance as a sav- 
ing factor for those excesses of Na- 
ture’s forces which he now knows he 
cannot control. Air and water in nor- 
mal amounts are man’s most benef- 
icent servants, without which he can- 
not live, but air sometimes becomes 
the terrifying tornado and rain the 
devastating flood, against which there 
is no possible chance except to insure 
against them. 


So insurance appears to be coming 
more and more a solution of the prob- 
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lem. It has been but a short time 
since man could insure against dam- 
age from weather, either rain or ab- 
sence of rain, and still more recently 
the field has been extended until the 
time appears to be rapidly approach- 
ing when man will be able to insure 
against almost any factor which may 
be harmful to business, profit, health 
or pleasure. 

There has been a doubling of the 
amounts of such insurance carried 
nearly every year for ten years past. 
Certain small sections of the country 
still carry their own insurance in 
frost protection where they have pro- 
vided their orchards or groves with 
oil heaters for the protection of 
apples, peaches and oranges, grape 
fruit and lemons. But over much of 
our country and also in foreign coun- 
tries rapid increases have been made 
in the amount of rain, wind and hail 
insurance. ue 

Since all crops are dependent on the 
proper amount of rain and tempera- 
ture, crop insurance thus becomes a 
form of weather insurance. Pre- 
miums amounting to millions of dol- 
lars are now paid out annually in this 
country to protect various business 
industries and outdoor activities 
against damage from the weather, and 
with the rapid progress now being 
made in developing such forms of in- 
surance, the belief appears reasonable 
that it will be but a short time before 
man will be able to obtain a blanket 
policy which will cover many other 
factors liable to damage, from special 
phases of the weather, such phases as 
frost, damage from hard freezes, 
fleods, hail, tornado, drought, lack of 
sunshine, too much sunshine, hot 
winds and insect pests and plant dis- 
eases due to abnormal weather. 


Many difficulties will have to be 
overcome in the underwriting of such 
a policy before it becomes satisfactory 
to the farmer and safe for the insur- 
ance company. Many companies in 
the past ten years have found this out 
to their financial loss. Because of the 
great complexities and the many fac- 
tors that must be taken into consider- 
ation such a form of insurance calls 
for the best skill and a wide range of 
knowledge concerning these factors. 
There are few experts along this line 
at the present time. Studies of cli- 
matic elements are being carried out 
along many lines by insurance com- 
panies and also by governments to de- 
termine the basis for insurance rates. 
Numerous foreign countries have 
made extensive investigations during 
recent years, especially on insurance 
against hail, and several countries 
have regular departments under whose 
supervision all hail insurance com- 
panies must write their policies. 


Ge own department of Agriculture 
has made extensive investigations 
on climatic factors of hail and rates 
for insurance against damage from it. 
Premium rates against a single type 
of damage such as hail or tornado, 









where such storms are prevalent, are 
usually so high as to be prohibitive. 
It is believed however that some plan 
will eventually be worked out where a 
blanket policy can be made to cover 
hail, storm, rain or lack of rain and 
thus be given a wider distribution. 
The cost for restricted areas may be 
reduced to a reasonable rate for un- 
derwriting such crops and at the same 
time give insurance to the farmer and 
a fair profit to the company. 

A study of the climatic factors cov- 
ering the annual number of severe 
storms and damaging temperatures 
will enable the farmer to select regions 
where certain crops may be raised at 
a minimum risk and allow him to 
select the location where certain crops 
will give reasonable assurance of 
financial returns. He will, through 
a knowledge of climate, be able to de- 
cide whether he should insure through 
a commercial company or perhaps 
utilize irrigation for drought and 
smudge pots or heaters for frost pro- 
tection. 

By modern scientific farming, the 
farmer will be able to eliminate much 
of the uncertainty he now endures. 
With the added advantage of crop in- 
surance many of the risks he faces 
can be materially reduced and with in- 
creasing knowledge and _ intelligence 
of the farmer as a class, may it not lie 
within the realms of possibility that 
the farmer will find that crop insur- 
ance will prove a decided agent in 
bringing back to him much of the 
peace, comfort and prosperity that he 
has so long sought? It may thus 
point the road to improved conditions; 
a road which may well prove to be a 
panacea, leading the way back to many 
of our now abandoned farms. 


TBs article provides food for seri- 
ous thought for the owners of 
abandoned farms who have become 
discouraged because of the more or 
less gamble with the weather and its 
uncertainties. If the story will re- 
sult in serious consideration and some 
thought being given to some of the 
ways in which insurance may help to 
reduce natural risks, constantly aris- 
ing because of our weather vagaries, 
it will not have been written in vain. 
It has been said that only 15% of 
the frightful property loss due to that 
tremendous storm in Ohio and the 
central west last year, was covered by 
insurance. 


The following items on which in- 
surance may be obtained are given as 
only a portion of the many risks which 
one may now take advantage of by 
insurance. You will note their scope 
is practically unlimited. Almost any 
feature of outdoor sports, picnics, 
games or plays may be insured against 
loss due to rain, and covering partial 
or complete loss, from the World’s 
Series of baseball games down to the 
County Fair game where rain may 
cancel the game or reduce the attend- 
ance. Crops may be insured against 
hail, tornado, floods, frost or drought. 
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All marine interests ha 
insured against damage fram’ been 
Seaside resorts may insure 02 
rain and cold. Winter carnivgj 
insure against too little 8 may 
against warm weather which y; 
vent holding ice races, Skiing we 
you want to skate in J anuary I It 
insure against the January thew of 
if you live on the Mississippj ; 
you may insure against 4 = 
tronomers take out insurance agai 
clouds at the time of an eclipse, An. 


cent newspaper clipping states thy 

















Watermelon bruised by 
hail at Lehi, Utah, August 9 


ladies are insuring their Easter bon- 
nets against rain on Easter Sunday 
There are literally hundreds of simijy 
items for which you may take out jp. 
surance, It is said of Lloyds, of [¢p. 
don, that they will insure the pen of 
the writer, the brush of the artist, th 
brain of the thinker, the arm of, 
baseball player, the hand of a prix 
fighter, the toe of a dancer and th 
leg of a football player. 





A Diary of 1816 


te~ of our Northern New Yok 
Dailies prints from a Potsdam, 
(N.Y.,) correspondent, extracts from 
a diary 110 years old. This was kept 
by Elisha Kent of Hopkinton and tds 
of widespread suffering. The situ 
tion was aggravated by an early Fal 
in 1815. . 

It should be noted in reading th 
extract below that they cover not only 
the year 1816 (“Eighteen-hundred- 
and-froze-to-death”), but the Fall of 
1815 and the Spring of 1817. In other 
words, the year 1816 was presaged by 
the preceding year. 

A record such as this from an #& 
tual diary kept at the time cannot k 
otherwise than interesting. 

Under the date of Sept. 4, 1815, Mr. 
Kent writes that the earth was white 
with frost and water froze a quarter d 
an inch thick. 

“May 15, (1816). Has frozen the past 
three nights uncommonly hard. 

“May 23. Many people are out of pre 
visions of nearly every kind. 
flour begins to come from the westwal 
money is so scarce and the price so high 
that it is impossible for poor people # 
buy it. The season is cold and backwarl 
and prospects are dark for another yeal. 

“May 29. 


bear a man’s weight. 


It froze so hard last night 
that the mud, three inches deep, wil 
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i N.Y. 
september 1926 
f bee wjune 7. Very cold. Froze ice one- 
| inch thick. ‘ 
Winds, half 14, It has frozen every night 
eae noe June came in except a few wet, 
we f nights. We are ~~ not only 
vill ant but as to future stores. 
te os ed very backward and promise 
OU may ite. Many of our neighbors are with- 
aW and out bread. Last night, there was 
4 ete frost. Vines and even corn 
: es, ruined. 
Against eter 1. Melancholy time, in- 
An deed P People have been reduced almost 
a8 $ rvation. 
that insta eT. Snow fell eight inches. 
rd season has entirely torn off 
the crop of corn and very much damaged 
wheat.” 
“; js interesting to note that normal 
ther conditions did not prevail either 
in 1817 for under date of May 30, that 
the entry is made, “As the season 
i; so cold, we plant no corn.” ; 
“June 17. Hard frost this morning. 
Killed beans, potatoes, and many other 
” 
es improve, however, for under 
Sept. 3rd, Mr. Kent says, “Crops look 
fairly promising.” On October 4, he 
harvested 90 shocks of wheat, “tolerably 
well filled,” he says. “It now appears,” 
he adds, “there will be sufficient grain 
rt bon- for the people.” Prospects the year 
after were still brighter for on July 12, 
Unday, 1818, there was the entry, “All nature is 
similar fourishing. We are encouraged that the 
out ip. judgments which have hung over our 
f Lon. jand have been removed.” 
pen of 
~— Plant by the Moon 
Drie Grandad refused to plant potatoes 
nd the until the moon was just right. Said 
they wouldn’t “do well.” Refused to 
listen to the modern view that it was 
all superstition. 
Now science comes to the fore with 
the announcement that grandad was 
York right. It seems that scientists now un- 
derstand the nature of moonlight in con- 
'sdan, nection with plant growth and are able 
| from to duplicate in the laboratory the effects 
S kept of moonlight. Moonlight is reflected 
d tells sunlight but differs from sunlight in 
situa- that it is polarized light, that is, light 
y Fal waves which vibrate in one direction, 
whereas ordinary light waves vibrate 
the in all directions. It has been found that 
8 certain plant growth is increased by 
t only polarized light. 
ndred- So grandad was justified in merely 
all of getting the ground ready for planting 
other and oo going ~~ until the moon 
ed came his way in the proper quarter. 
h In ancient times, when human life de- 
n ae pended largely on the success or failure 
ab of crops, much attention was given to 
the time it was planted and comparisons 
_ —_ aagl originators of the moon- 
» Mt. phase idea knew by experience that in 
white certain quarters of the moon they were 
ter of sure of a bumper crop. They knew the 
effect but not the cause. Even the early 
e past Scripture speaks of “the precious things 
brought forth by the sun, and the 
f pro ee things put — by the — 
ical commentators have not known 
ae how to deal with the passage. Along 
) high comes science, and both Scripture and 
ple grandad can say, “I told you so.” 
cward —(Dearborn Independent) 
year. 
nigh Much interesting material awaits 





publication in our new and popular 
Weather Department. 
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Zanzibar Balsam for the Window Garden 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


OW many times have you, the 

owner of a window garden, 

wished that you could find some 
attractive plant that would thrive 
either in a sunny or shaded window or 
one that would bloom freely continu- 
ously throughout the winter months? 
Or one that demands little care and 
would not be a victim of pests? And 
if you were told of a beautiful plant 
that is easy to grow, is a continuous 
bloomer and free of pests, as well as 
simple to propagate, would you not 
be ready to exclaim with joy that such 
a plant must be an ideal plant for in- 
door winter culture, and that you must 
lose no time in making the acquaint- 
ance of such a jewel? 

Then why is it that this really 
splendid plant, the Zanzibar Balsam, 
is not more frequently found in col- 
lections of window plants? It must 
be, that though it was introduced from 
South Africa over twenty years ago, 
that its praises have not been sung 
and so its many desirable qualities 
are not yet well known. For surely, if 
the merits of the Balsams Impatiens 
sultani and Impatiens holsti were com- 
mon knowledge, no window garden 
would be without several specimens of 
these Balsams. They may now be ob- 
tained in a number of different colors, 
such as cerise-pink, red-salmon, etc., 
while some of the newer hybrids pre- 
sent a varied color range from white 
to crimson; some having variegated 
flower petals or a distinct eye, all be- 
ing very attractive. 


Besides being such a very desirable 
winter-blooming plant, Impatiens sul- 
tani has proved very valuable and sat- 
isfactory as a bedding plant. It can 
be depended upon to give a free and 
constant display of bloom throughout 
the Summer and early Fall. It grows 
quite rapidly outdoors and may be suc- 
cessfully grown in partial shade or in 
a bed with a northern exposure. 


Since it is the aim of the indoor 
gardener to secure a continuous sea- 
son of bloom by trying to have at 
least one plant to follow another in 
flowering, plants that may be depended 
upon to bloom during the winter 
months are much sought, so the se- 
lection of Impatiens sultani, I know 
from personal experience is a most 
happy choice. Besides being truly a 
constant bloomer, this variety is as 
simple to grow as the old-time favorite 
Geranium. Given sandy, porous soil; 
some light, warmth, and enough water, 
it will repay a thousand-fold for the 
little care and attention it requires. 
It does not enjoy drought and since 
it is a native of a warm climate it 
does not fancy extreme cold. By 
merely glancing at its watery looking 
semi-translucent stems one would 
readily guess that it is a plant that 
requires plenty of water and that it 


might suffer damage in a low temper- 
ature. 


Whether used as a summer bedding- 
plant or in the indoor garden, Im- 
patiens sultani will live up to the name 
of a perpetual bloomer in the literal 
sense of the word; for a thrifty plant 
is practically never without flowers 
Summer or Winter. I have known 
plants to bloom constantly for a year, 
and even longer. One plant bloomed 
nicely outdoors all Summer and then 
without apparent check when taken 
indoors, continued its floral display 
during the Winter and into the Spring. 
Even transplanting which usually 
proves a shock to plants, seemed to 
have little retarding effect. The plant 
continued to produce buds and to ex- 
tend its branches until they reached 
proportions quite too long and un- 
gainly to be desirable for the limited 
window space. Endeavoring to reduce 
the size of the plant and induce a more 
symmetrical form, the elongated 
branches were “snapped” off here and 
there. As it seemed a pity to throw 
away such healthy growth, these end 
pieces were placed in a tall glass of 
water, and behold! in an incredibly 
short time the glass was filled with a 
mass of pink roots; and before it was 
found convenient to secure soil from 
the cellar to pot these sturdy new 
plants several of them produced buds 
which burst into flower while the cut- 
tings were still growing in the water. 
It is said by some persons that part 
of the name of this plant is due to its 
seeming impatience to bloom, and this 
instance would seem to prove that the 
name is quite appropriate. In appear- 
ance the Impatiens is attractive. Its 
leaves are a rather delicate, glossy 
green; its stems are wax-like and the 
numerous flowers, borne in clusters at 
the tip of the branches, are exquisite 
in form and in coloring. A plant in 
full bloom gives the idea of one beau- 
tiful bouquet with harmonizing green- 
ery. To find a more beautiful and de- 
pendable plant for house culture would 
be a rather difficult feat.. The owner 
of a specimen or two will not need to 
resort to using Coleus or similar foli- 
age plants to introduce desirable col- 
oring into the indoor garden, for the 
Balsams will do that to perfection. 

As outdoor garden plants the Im- 
patiens have few if any superiors, 
and when their merits become better 
known to flower lovers, no garden or 
home will be without species of the 
beautiful and extremely useful Im- 
patiens sultani and Impatiens holsti. 


My own experience has been so 
satisfactory and my success so over- 
whelming that I want to pass the good 
news on to others by “broad-casting” 
it far and wide through the medium 
of “The Flower Grower.” I hope 
others will also tell about it. 











September Roses 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


E ARE accustomed to think of 
W June as the month of Roses, 

and so it is. The floral world, 
at least in the North Temperate Zone, 
has no glories to surpass those af- 
forded when in the sixth month there 
is that uniting of expression on the 
part of all members of the genus 
Rosa which makes the month pecul- 
iarly notable. 


June also is the month of brides, 
and brides like to wear Roses. May it 
not, therefore, be assumed that the 
flowering of womanhood and the best 
days of the Queen of Flowers come ap- 
propriately close together? 


But since we began to reach out 
over the world for Roses, we have had 
Roses in other months than June. I 
confess to a peculiar and quite unrea- 
sonable feeling of annoyance when 
someone says to me “Oh, is that a 
monthly Rose?” There actually ex- 
ists the absurd thought that Roses 
bloom with the moon and have some 
relation to the passage of the month 
other than that which has to do with 
the disposition of the variety in ques- 
tion to put blooms on its new wood, 
and therefore to gladden the eyes in 
other months than June. 


No one who is worth while in Rose- 
growing has failed to note the basic 
difference in Rose families under 
which some of the most desirable of all 
Roses class themselves with the other 
attractive blooms like Lilacs and Mock- 
oranges, like Phlox and Peonies, by 
just one bloom expression in the sea- 
son, usually produced on the growth 
of the previous year, from which arise 
the blooming twigs or stems. The rel- 
atively exotic class—for there are 
none of them native to America— 
which includes those Rose subjects 
blooming during various periods of 
the year on wood of that year, com- 
prises the Tea, the Bengal, the China, 
the Bourbon, the Polyantha Roses, and 
that group, now the largest of all in 
variety numbers, the Hybrid Teas. It 
is the latter, together with the Poly- 
anthas, that must be relied upon 
mostly to give us September Roses, 
though the fine old Bourbons like 
Hermosa will with a little encourage- 
ment also contribute to the Rose joys 
of early Fall, and will, indeed, keep 
right on into the cool nights until the 
black hand of Jack Frost completely 
checks plant activities above ground. 


‘THe thought in mind as I write 
these words is to suggest very close 
attention to the Roses that do bloom 
in September, and later to note which 
they are, and if those who read are 
willing to waste a little time and a 





two-cent. postage stamp on this par- 
ticular Rose enthusiast, to write me 
for the general Rose good as expressed 
through each issue of the American 
Rose Annual, what these performers 
of the Fall months are and how they 
perform. 

Some Roses bloom better in Fall 
than in early Summer—better in the 
sense of quantity, quality and color. 
Some are better in color, but not 
otherwise better, as, for example, the 
noble red Rose, Francis Scott Key, 
which usually gives us brilliantly beau- 
tiful and exceedingly double flowers 
in the fall months as a contrast to the 
washed-out color provided when the 
sun’s rays are much more vertical. 


Blooms in September will usually 
prove that the Rose plant has been 
well nurtured during July and August. 
If protection against black-spot and 
mildew has been neglected and these 
pathologic pests have robbed the Rose 
plants of breathing opportunity 
through the leaves, the September 
bloom will be scanty indeed. 

If, on the contrary, either because 
of the selection of varieties resistant 
to mildew and black-spot, or because 
of persistent attempts to control these 
bothers, certain varieties come through 
with full breathing capacity in their 
leaves and are stimulated into growth 
so that they bloom beautifully in Sep- 
tember, we ought to know about these 
Roses. It is not just enough to say 
that some Roses bloom well in the Fall; 
we would rather know what Roses 
bloom well in the Fall. 

Another product of the cool nights 
of September and later, is better color 
in general. It was this June of 1926 
that made me best acquainted with 
the pleasant fact that cloudy days and 
cool nights meant full Rose color, so 
that some varieties actually bloomed 
according to the foreign catalogue de- 
scriptions and removed their describ- 
ers from the Ananias candidacy which 
had been previously held out as their 
deserving. Discrimination in this re- 
spect is therefore asked, that there be 
observation as to the way in which the 
September blooms hold true to what 
they ought to be, and that that obser- 
vation be kindly passed along to me. 


September Roses, under normal 
September conditions, are far more 
lasting than June Roses, unless the 
latter have been strengthened and 
stiffened by the desired cool nights 
and cloudy days. There are fewer of 
the September blooms, frequently, and 
they develop somewhat more slowly, 
but they also last much longer and 
there is therefore a great compensa- 
tion. 


Calei Bic. a 
September, i 


HE ideal Rose obseryati 

tions would involve a the Condi. 
study of the blooms from the suehiful 
ginning to the very end of the bee 
ing season. I am _ thankfyl oom. 
than resentful that few amateurs | 
time to do this meticulous chan: have 
The real Rose growers of Amerie 
not those who spend all of patins 
in the Rose-garden, but instead th y 
who find the Rose a recreation ao 
who give loving care when loving ven 
can be given, appreciating ag the r oy 
lar workers can hardly do the beanty 
of the occasional results with te 
they are favored. To such a - 
lover one perfect bloom of Angele 





Pernet, or Rev. F. Page-Ro 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, eat 
months of care and anticipation, 

There can be no denying the fact 
that one of the fascinationg of Rose. 
growing is its uncertainty. It is tha 
uncertainty and the richness of the 
reward which from time to time g 
pears that makes Rose-growing th 
truly sporting adventure which com- 
mends it to many more than myself. 

I have said nothing above about the 
Polyantha Roses, more than to men- 
tion them. There is no uncertainty 
about them, because if they are kent 
growing cleanly they will bloom 
beautifully, and the blooms stay g 
long on the plants that one may gl. 
most call these Roses the true ever. 
bloomers. If a Tea Rose or a Hybrid 
Tea Rose is a “monthly” Rose, they 
the Polyantha is much more likely t 
be properly called a “weekly” Roge, 
To me their blooms are good any time 
in the season, and their place in the 
garden is an assured and important 
place. They are unapproachable as 
edging plants, as foreground plants 
in a large group of Roses, or as accent 
spots in the shrubbery. Plants of 
Chatillon, Lafayette (which is the in- 
proper substitution for the actual 
christened name of Joseph Guy for 
this excellent Rose), Ideal, Mrs. Wm. 
G. Koning, and others, are surely easy 
to look at for a long time, as they de 
velop the really beautiful blooms that 
are characteristic. The splendid Tea- 
Polyantha Gruss an Aachen constantly 
tells us by its bloom that we ought to 
be doing more to mix up the Poly- 
anthas and the Hybrid Teas, because 
there must be many other possibilities 
to follow this one notable success in 
large-flowered, Tea-habited Polyantha 
Roses. 


Good Roses in September are alte 
gether worth while, and I trust those 
who have them will not be unwilling 
to follow the above invitation to le 
me know about the successes. 





Do not forget THE FLOWER GROWER 
index. We can supply any year ata 
cost of 10c each. “Stack up” a year's 
issues and consult the index, and se 
what a valuable reference work this 
magazine makes on all horticultural 
and other outdoor subjects. 
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The. Fruit Garden in September 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


T IS seldom that tree Fruits pro- 
| se so generally and so gener- 
parts of the 


._ From. all 
ously of excellent 


country come reports 


ripened Peaches or Apples long past 
their prime. 

The home gardener, who can hasten 
or delay at will the harvest season of 














The beginning of the Apple harvest 


crops of fine quality. Grapes, too, the 
premier Fruit of September are bear- 
ing abundantly to the satisfaction of 
hundreds of thousands of gardeners. 

The problems of harvesting and 
storage are with us again. It is sur- 
prising how few people realize the 
importance of careful picking of most 
Fruits; how few recognize the im- 
provement in flavor which comes with 
proper ripening. This general lack 
of discrimination reaches its height in 
the small boy whose criterion of ripe- 
hess is the first faint flush of color 
and who finds Cherries delicious when 
that color is scarcely discernible to 
the adult eye. But the grown-ups 
who, in their superior wisdom, make 
the eating of green Apples a punish- 
able offense, too often are not at all 
averse to giving their friends half- 





his Fruits, should find a study of fla- 
vors a pleasant and profitable recrea- 
tion which will add immeasurably to 
his enjoyment of the garden. 

There is a proper time for the har- 
vesting of each variety and experience 
is the best guide. Many Fruits ripen 
unevenly. They can be had at their 
best only when harvested as_ they 
ripen. With some varieties this means 
more or less continuous picking for 
two or three weeks, which may be im- 
practicable. Then the best solution is 
two or three pickings at intervals of 
several days, in which near-ripe Fruits 
and some which are overripe are re- 
moved with those fully matured. 

In a few cases immaturity at har- 
vest time is to be desired. Most va- 
rieties of Pears ripen best when 
spread out in a dark, fairly cool place 
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and they should be picked several days 
before they ripen. Fruits intended 
for jelly-making are best adapted to 
that purpose when still somewhat 
green; for they then contain more 
pectin, or jelly-making substance, than 
when fully ripened. 





Fertilizers for Peaches 


SOME interesting experiments on the 
fertilization of Peaches have been 
reported recently by the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station. Gardeners who are 
not getting satisfactory results with 
this fruit may find in these results 
some helpful suggestions. 

Neither phosphoric acid nor potash 
influenced the performance of the 
trees from the standpoint of either 
production or growth. Nitrogen fur- 
nished a very decided gain in both 
production and growth. An applica- 
tion equal to one pound of nitrate of 
soda per tree produced a gain of 1.4 
bushels per tree over unfertilized 
blocks. Two pounds per tree gave an 
increase about one-half greater than 
one pound, while three pounds pro- 
duced no increase over two pounds. 


TIME TO FERTILIZE PEACHES 


Weak trees should be fertilized in 
the Fall very cautiously if at all. If 
the trees are forced into late growth 
they may winterkill. Spring is the 
proper time to fertilize trees in gen- 
eral, but these experiments indicate 
that the exact time in Spring is not 
so important with Peaches as we had 
thought. Early application, before 
blooming, increased the set of fruit, 
but on trees of normal vigor this is 
seldom needed. Equal results in yield 
may be expected from applications 
made during blooming, or a week or 
more before or after. Splitting the 
dosage to make two applications gave 
no better results than one application. 


GOOD GROWTH INCREASED YIELD 


Trees which grew most, yielded the 
most fruit the following year. That 
has been observed in almost every 
fertilizer experiment with fruit trees, 
and especially with Peaches. One of 
the most common causes of light crops 
of Peaches is lack of growth caused by 
nitrogen starvation. Peaches are 
borne on the wood which grew last 
year, and if very little wood grew 
last year the crop will of necessity be 
a light one. In this experiment an 
average terminal growth of at least 
twelve inches gave the best yields. 


FERTILIZERS DELAYED BLOOMING AND 
RIPENING 


The most vigorous trees bloomed 
one to three days later than trees mak- 
ing short growths. In some years this 
would be a valuable protection from 
spring frosts. Vigorous trees also 
ripened their crops appreciably later 
than weaker trees; and on equally 
vigorous trees, light crops ripened 
slightly in advance of heavy ones. The 
amount of foliage seemed to he the 
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determining factor in setting the time 
of ripening; heavy foliage delaying 
maturity. 


FERTILIZERS DID NOT INCREASE COLOR 


Neither phosphoric acid nor potash 
used alone, together, nor in combina- 
tion with nitrogen, produced any in- 
crease in color of fruit. There was 
little doubt in the minds of the experi- 
menters that color depended upon the 
amount of light reaching the fruit. 
When light was reduced by foliage, 
color was reduced in proportion. 

The impossibility of making fruits 
color by applying fertilizers has been 
noted by experimenters again and 
again. The old idea that certain fer- 
tilizers made fruits red has been dis- 
proved. 

A little attention to pruning and 
fertilization to promote growth, would 
greatly increase the yields in many 
home plantations of Peaches. Late 
Winter is the time to prune and early 
Spring is the time to fertilize, but 
right now, when the crop shows the 
needs of the trees, is the time to.plan 
the work for next year. 





Harvesting Pears 


$ ge of the biggest problems in 
growing Pears is to harvest and 
store them in such a way as to avoid 
core-breakdown ;—the brown or black 
discoloration which. appears as the 
Pears ripen in storage. 

Experiments at the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station show that this trouble 
goes back to the time of harvesting 
and that it may be eliminated by pick- 
ing Pears at the proper time. “In all 
the tests and observations made,” said 
Mr. Hartman, who conducted the ex- 
periments, “only the fruit picked be- 
yond the optimum picking time be- 
came affected to any extent. That 
picked at the beginning of the har- 
vest period or even past mid-season, 
remained practically free from the 
trouble. Not only can the disease be 
controlled by picking at the proper 
time, but it is certain that this can 
be done without sacrifice of either 
quality or tonnage.” 


HARVEST PEARS EARLY 


“Apparently the later the time of 
picking the more pronounced the dis- 
ease becomes. Pears picked just at 
the border line of over-maturity, usu- 
ally show only a trace of core-break- 
down and this only as they become 
fully ripe. Those picked very late, on 
the other hand, become affected while 
still green on the outside, the trouble 
soon spreading to the entire core area. 
Early breakdown of the specimens 
usually occurs in such cases.” 

The length of the proper picking 
season in the Willamette Valley, in 
Oregon, is given as at least fifteen to 
eighteen days for Bartlett; twelve to 
sixteen days for Anjou; a little longer 
for Winter Nelis; and between six 
and eight days for Comice and Bosc. 
Of these varieties Bartlett and Bosc 
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are the most popular Pears for the 
home, and it is apparent that Bosc 
must be harvested more promptly and 
carefully than Bartlett to avoid core- 
breakdown. 


STORAGE DOES NOT INFLUENCE 
CORE-BREA KDOWN 


Pear growers sometimes blame their 
storage cellars for this trouble but the 
way in which the fruit was stored did 
not seem to influence core-breakdown 
at all. In these experiments the rate 
of development was practically the 
same whether the fruit was kept in 
cold or common storage, whether the 
storage was immediate or delayed, or 
whether the storage period was long 
or short. 

Commercial Pear growers were ad- 
vised to use the pressure tester for de- 
termining the proper time to pick 
Pears. The home gardener should 
find it a sufficient precaution to see 
that all his Pears are harvested before 
they are over-mature. The latitude in 
picking season with most varieties is 
considerable. 





Destroy Peach Borers 


Peach Borers should be removed in 
early Autumn from infested trees. 
They work under the bark of the trunk 
near the surface of the ground and 
by killing the bark tend to girdle the 
tree. Their presence may be detected 
by masses of gum mixed with saw- 
dust-like castings which are formed 
outside the burrows. Borers are some- 
times found at a distance from the 
ground, but usually work near ground 
level. 

The lack of vitality in Peach trees 
which have yellowish leaves and grow 
slowly, may often be traced to Borers. 
When the Borers are removed it is 
surprising how rapidly the trees re- 
cover. Zi 

Peach Borers may be dug out with 
a knife and killed or destroyed by 
gassing. Where very many trees are 
involved the gas method of attack is 
easier and cheaper than any other. 
The chemical used is paradichloro- 
benzine—p-d-benzine, for short. It is 
a crystalline substance like salt which 
is sprinkled on the ground in a circle 
one inch from the trunk and banked 
with soil above the burrows. When 
the ground is warm fumes are evolved 
which penetrate the burrows and kill 
the Borers. One ounce per tree is 
enough. If too much is used the tree 
may be injured. To be entirely safe 
it is best to remove the mound from 
about the trunk upon the approach of 
cold weather. 





Destroying Fallen Fruit 


S° MANY insects develop in Fruit 
which falls to the ground, that the 
destruction of such Fruit is an im- 
portant means of pest control. The 
Fruits which drop before the normal 
ripening time are almost certain to 


ea, Th. samen, Mae, geese, 


Sep 


be infested—that usually j 
fall. HY is Why thy 
Curculio, which is re . 
wormy Peaches, Plums, and aa for 
and causes unsightly blemish 

Apples; and railroad worm or 
maggot, are the most Serious, w; 
spread pests that develop jn ht 
Fruit. Both of them are foyng 
erally throughout the fruit-grow; 
sections of the East and they 9 
are responsible for a large pena 
“ - cull Fruit. Codling’ moth e 

pple worm is also common j 
Fruit. —— 

Hogs will soon solve the 
if they can be turned into the pie 
for a short time before the hary 
season arrives. Hens undoubtedly ge. 
stroy many insects, too, and Perform 
a real service in policing the orchard, 

Worms usually leave the Fruit and 
pupate in the ground or in some she. 
tered place nearby, and if the destruc. 
tion of drops is delayed until late jy 
the season many or all of the insects 
may escape. 

In the small orchard or garden it jg 
not a very formidable task to pick 
fallen Plums, Peaches and Apple, 
They may then be fed to poultry o 
animals, or immersed in water, o 
buried deeply in the ground. There is 
not a question but that damage to th 
crop in future years may be materially 
reduced in this way. 





Sunburned Fruits 


The upper branches of heavily laden 
trees bend outward and downward a 
harvest time approaches, especially the 
slender branches of young trees. This 
exposes to direct sunlight fruits which 
have been in shade all Summer ani 
the sides toward the sun sometime 
develop brownish areas, which havea 
cooked appearance and may finally 
turn black. 


This is sunburn and of course there 
is no remedy, unless the branches can 
be propped into place or so relieved 
of their loads by thinning that they 
are not drawn far out of position 
Sunburn occurs most often on large 
heavy Apples, like Wolf River, but is 
sometimes found on Baldwin ani 
other smaller varieties. 





Grapeade 


A delicious unfermented beveragt, 
which carries much more of the flavor 
of ripe Grapes than Grape juice itself 
is made by putting one cup of 
ripened Grapes and four ounces Of 
sugar into a hot quart jar and filling 
with boiling water. Seal immediately 
and set in a cool place for two or thre 
months. — 

When ready for use serve without 
dilution. The result is a beautifull 
clear red “ade” with a_ sprightly 
vinous flavor unsurpassed by any othet 
Grape beverage which we have ef 
tried. 
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CATS AND RELIGION 


iments in regard to Cats 
ee are beautifully expressed. 

We live in the country and are sur- 

ded by large trees, and we have 
rouneevery kind of Bird of which this 
of New England can boast. We 
ss them all and protect them in every 
so possible, also keep a stationary bath 
for their use which they enjoy daily. An 
Orchard Oriole has built very near the 
house for several years and Mrs. Oriole 
knows we will have some string ready 
for her nest building every May. 

We also have three Cats, and we prize 
them highly, not only for their useful- 
ess but for their comradeship. They 
are fed twice daily and through the sea- 
son catch very few Birds, and those are 
ysually the young that fall from the 
nest, and quite often we are able to 
rescue and return them unharmed to 
their nest or tree. 

If those who make such a war against 
Pussy could witness the destruction of 
young Birds by the Squirrels and Crows, 
they would realize the Birds have many 
enemies worse than Pussy, that are be- 
yond our control. We raise incubator 
chicks and the Cats have free range 
among them and no rats venture into the 
run where Kitty is on guard. One night, 
Kitty pleased us by killing seven large 
rats.) We have never punished our 
Cats for catching Birds, so they take 
great pride in bringing us their prey 
unharmed. 

It would be well for “cat-haters” to 
remember these lines: 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all.” 
—Coleridge 


Daisy M. York, (Conn.) 


NOT A VERY WILD WILDING 


AY I come calling in the garden of 

THE FLOWER GROWER? What I do 
not know about growing plants would 
fill most of the libraries of not only this 
planet but all the others. 


Your Editor advocates BALANCE for 
nature students. It is high time then 
that this writer should become ac- 
quainted with the Editor and his asso- 
ciates through the pages of his mag- 
azine in order to cultivate that virtue or 
quality, for so unbalanced am I that I 
am ready to topple backward. 

What more natural than that a soured, 
blase, cynical retired newspaper person 
with a somewhat acidulated mental soil, 
when turning to gardening, should in- 
cline towards plants having a decided 
acid soil preference? Result? That this 
writer has gone hopelessly wild over 
Wild Flowers. Is, in fact the wildest 
of the wildings. 


At present I am deeply buried in the 
subject of circum-neutral, sub-acid, 
mediacid, etc., soils. Also becoming 
somewhat of an amateur bugologist, 
studying the many garden pests in my 
particular locality. Many of them do 


their dirty work at night, hence long 
after dark it is becoming a habit to go 
about with a light, not looking for an 
honest man or rather bug, but for these 
mps of the garden. 


Triumphant am I 









when I pounce upon a fat slug or per- 
haps a garden snail carrying his port- 
able house on his back because he is too 
mean to stay in one place and pay rent 
like an honest bug. 


May I digress for a moment to ques- 
tion your Editor, the preacher of BAL- 
ANCE and whose arguments pro and 
con I read regarding Cats vs. Birds. 
Also all others who love their gardens 
and believe as well in the doctrine of 
evolution. Now please don’t sic your 
hornet’s nest on me for I am but mak- 
ing a query,—not expressing one way 
or other my own opinion about evolution. 

But returning to the subject of garden 
pests, or one might say insectally speak- 
ing—from a biological point of view, 
these bugs, snails and other imps are 
more highly evolved forms than plant 
life, hence it is as important they should 
continue evolving to still higher forms 
as it is for our beloved plants to grow 
and live. Please balance that. Is it pos- 
sible to be absolutely consistent and 
unprejudiced on all nature subjects? 


Savagely bent upon the destruction of 
our garden enemies, my running mate 
reminds me that they also must live. 
However, it can be noticed that when 
engaged in cultivating the _ so-called 
aristrocrats of the garden such as Roses 
and other pretentious flowers—(I stoutly 
maintain the Wild Flowers are the true 
aristrocrats as is the fast vanishing 
North American Indian the true aris- 
trocrat of America)—that this same 
mate destroys the bothersome creatures 
with quite the same avidity as myself. 
It seems that theory and practice are 
unable in some instances to find a com- 
mon meeting ground. 


Now if our Editor permits me to re- 
turn my call again another day, it is 
barely possible I shall have some help- 
ful information for other amateurs who 
love their gardens but haven’t the time 
or are not inclined to delve into the 
deeper mysteries of the hows and whys 
some of their flowers grow. 


MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH, (Calif.) 


THE FLOWERS OF YESTERDAY 


Where are the flowers of yesterday? 


The name of the Old Red Peony Mr. 
Bridwell refers to is Officinalis Rubra, a 
plant of which grows at Dutch Flat, one 
of California’s old mining towns. Some 
of the petals were sent this Spring to 
the Brand Peony Farm, and Mr. Brand 
kindly identified it. I once received it 
labeled Louis Van Houtte, which I knew 
was not right. 


The old “Persian Yellow” Rose was 
catalogued a few years ago by an Illinois 
firm. The dark-velvet Rose was prob- 
ably Prince Camille de Rohan, though 
there was another, somewhat lighter but 
not the Giant of Battles. There was still 
another small dark red Rose, built like, 
but not as large as the Pink Hermosa, 
and Jacqueminot must not be forgotten, 
nor the Cabbage Rose. The climber 
called Prairie Belle may have been the 
Baltimore Belle. The Passion Flower, 
Maderia Vine, and Morning Glories are 
the only vines I remember. There were 
Snowballs and Lilacs and no nosegay 
was complete without its lemon Verbena 
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and Ribbon Grass. There were the blue 
Myrtles, one with dark green leaves and 
the other mottled; and the Tiger Lilies. 

These, with the Annuals, Clove Pinks, 
Four-O’Clocks, Verbenas, Sweet Williams, 
Johnny-jump-ups, and many others that 
are still familiar today, were the flowers 
of the Pioneers. We still have the 
Grapes, Figs, Pomegranates, and Olean- 
ders that I was told the Mission Padres 
brought, but where is that old “Castilian 
Rose” or “Rose of Castile’ with petals 
like crushed pink silk and _ wild-rose 
fragrance? 

These are the flowers, as I remember 
them, that grew in the gardens of Sacra- 
mento in the late sixties and early seven- 
ties. But those gardens are gone, gone 
with the old whitewashed blacksmith 
shop, where ox teams were shod, the site 
of which is today occupied by the large 
Ford Motor Building. Four blocks of 
homes and gardens made way for the 
Capitol building, and later six more 
blocks were added to the grounds. 

My remembrance is very clear of that 
endless procession of dirt wagons haul- 
ing soil to build those terraces and the 
clouds of dust on a windy day. It is now 
a glorious park with its Memorial Grove 
of trees from all the Civil War battle- 
fields. The attraction today is fourteen 
Century plants in bloom. There is a 
wonderful Strawberry tree, a fine speci- 
men of the Tulip tree, Cedars from Le- 
banon; in fact trees from all over the 
world. It has a full block devoted to 
California wild flowers where the native 
Hollyberry, the Toyon, adds cheer to the 
Christmas season, but it has no “Mem- 
ory Garden” of the Pioneers. 

Sutter Fort now in the heart of the 
city has been restored and is a veritable 
museum of bygone days. There one may 
see the prairie schooners, crude mining 
implements, old time weapons and many 
interesting relics of early days. 

But where are the flowers of yester- 
day? 

It ought not to require much of a plea, 
nor yet much effort, to restore those old 
flowers and give the place a soul. 

Many of the old flowers still survive 
in the old mountain mining towns and 
old cemeteries of Placer and Eldorado 
counties. Some are so rare as to be in- 
teresting to the present generation, and 
to old eyes they’ would bring tears. 


Mrs. Ep. HAMMILL, (Calif.) 


THE HOE IS MIGHTIER 
THAN THE HOSE 


Many small gardens are not allowed 
to give their full value in size of plants 
for the reason that they are continually 
sprayed with water and not cultivated 
with the hoe. I gave two neighbors 
young Marigold, Zinnia, Aster and Sun- 
flower plants from my seedbed this June. 
At the same time I transplanted the seed- 
lings to a permanent bed. They used 
the hose every evening; but not the hoe. 
I hoed the garden and have blisters on 
my hands. Once a week I made a little 
cup in the earth around each plant and 
filled it with water from the can with 
no sprinkler. 

My plants are three times as large as 
their sisters in the other gardens, and 
also in bud, while the others show no 
signs of bud as yet. 

“If you are lazy, use the hose 
And your plants will slowly grow; 


But the real gardener knows, 
To get results, use the hoe.” 


E. MERLE Brxsy, (R. I.) 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS AND TRESPASS 


*To George White: When brother and 
sister country and city people under- 
stand each other, we may be able to give 
and take and all be happier. 

What you don’t seem to understand, 
is that we attain ownership of land by 
“the products of labor.” It takes a lot 
of it, these days, to own and maintain 
farms and equipment. 

What I don’t understand is why city 
people put up signs “Keep Out” on the 
gates of their beautiful flower gardens. 
(How I’d love to visit one, walk along 
its paths, see the lovely flowers, and 
sun dial, (I never saw one,) bird foun- 
tains, bits of statuary, gazing globe). 
Perhaps you don’t know that most farm- 
ers don’t make enough profit from their 
labor to pay for the preparing and fur- 
nishing of one, and they have no time 
to get any merely ornamental planting 
done, on any large scale. 

What you don’t understand is, that 
most city people won’t pass over farm 
fields without doing harm. They break 
down (or even cut) fences, leave gates 
open, and even shoot the farmer’s stock 
(by mistake). Just this Spring some 
one removed the flooring from a bridge 
on our place, probably to fish, then went 
away without replacing them. A good 
chance for a broken leg for one of the 
Horses. At another time some one 
opened a gate at night and failed to 
close it, letting a large herd of Cows 
have a night’s outing, visiting a neigh- 
bor’s garden, trampling it down and eat- 
ing his sweet corn. These people were 
friends and would take no pay for dam- 
age. I had children and farm help to 
board and wanted to can a good supply 
for use during Winter, but when it was 
ready, the neighbor had a lot of com- 
pany and some boarders, so we felt we 
ought to divide generously. What little 
I managed to can had to go to town with 
a student who was basket-boarding. And 
all this inconvenience was so needless; 
the innocent are always having to suf- 
fer for what the guilty do. 


What I can’t understand further, is 
why or how any one can see any right 
or justice in expecting the farmer to 
harbor Birds which prey on their crops 
of Grain and Poultry, for city sports to 
shoot and take away, while the farmer, 
who has fed it on expensive Grain, mind 
you, can’t have any for his own use 
without paying for the privilege. 

What a pity there is so much greed 
and so little charity; so little putting 
ourselves in the other’s place and trying 


to understand. 
Iva REED, (N.Y.) 


MUSHROOMS HARD TO IDENTIFY 


In the July issue “Kinmont” suggests 
a Mushroom department in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. It is not clear what his pur- 
pose is, but it points toward the table. 

It seems doubtful whether he even 
knows two species or varieties. His 
Ink Cap may be Coprinus comatus or 
any other of the three or four dozen 
Ink Caps, some of which might affect 
him much as home brew would, if not 
worse. 

I have gathered and eaten hundreds of 
varieties of Mushrooms and am gener- 
ally credited with fair ability to make 
myself understood in the classroom, but 
I would not attempt to teach any one, 
by the use of pen, pencil or camera, to 
identify very many Mushrooms for the 


aR GROWER 


table. The delicious and the deadly 
often are too much alike, and a serious 
mistake once made gives the eater no 
opportunity to correct the error. 

If “Kinmont” is sure of his two, he 
may add to that the “Puff Balls,” in 
their fresh state, and let it go at that. 
If he gathers others, he would better 
take them to some one who knows be- 
fore eating them. 

He who takes up the study of Mush- 
rooms enters a field of rare beauty and 
absorbing interest and a much wider 
field than “Kinmont” seems to see, but 
he should do so with fresh material and 
a real living teacher, especially if he 
intends to eat many of them. 


H. M. HuDELSON, (Ind.) 





IRISES AND OTHER MONOTONY (?) 
ON THE FARM 


The pestiferous statistician is again 
airing that perennial story of the greater 
number of women in insane hospitals 
being farm women, and the old theory 
advanced that it is the monotony of their 
lives that sends them there; which may 
be so, but I hear some of our young peo- 
ple today, who are in one continuous 
gayety both day and night, complaining 
of the “deadly monotony,” and saying 
they are “bored to tears.” 

According to these young people and 
the aforesaid statistician, my life would 
represent nearly half a century of mo- 
notonous drudgery, poverty, heartache, 
physical pain and often helplessness. 

But this morning while cooking break- 
fast, I saw from my West kitchen win- 
dow the loveliest rainbow, very bright 
and clear, and the end was in the “three 
acre piece” just back of the house. I 
could have reached the pot of gold in a 
minute’s time, or less, and had a mind 
to try it just to see what the bow would 
look like at closer range. But I didn’t 
need the pot of gold at the moment and 
knew the family would worry at my lack 
of common-sense in chasing around after 
painted air. But it was the loveliest rain- 
bow I ever saw and no day could be 
wholly monotonous with such a display 
at its very beginning. 


However, it wasn’t monotony or rain- 
bows either that I started out to talk 
about, but that loveliest of all flowers,— 
the Iris. 

About twenty-five years ago I brought 
from my mother’s garden some of the old 
dark blue Iris, or “flag” as we called 
them. They thrived and bloomed every 
year for me and each year I would 
say “there can be nothing lovelier.” 

This year though they fairly outdid 
themselves, growing taller and having 
more and larger blooms than ever before, 
and wonder of wonders (to me at least) 
many of the blooms were double. That 
is, the standards were ranging from the 
usual three, up to six extra large petals. 
None of the falls were double, and on 
some that had six standards there were 
only two falls. Those that had five 
standards all had the usual three falls. 
No other variety was doubled and this 
was the first time the “old blue” ever did 
such athing. The doubled blooms were no 
lovelier than the single (to my mind at 
least) but they were larger. The single 
of this variety were larger than usual. 
What could have been the cause? The 
past year’s unheard of drouth; or the 
unusually long, cold Winter, or both? 


Another freak of Nature is that my 
old white nest or Potato Onions are send- 


rs 


Calei: .. s Ee 
September 199, 
ing up bloom-heads thi 
time ever. i the fry, 


Still another freak 
blooms found on a tiny root’, Pete 
pink-flowering Almond, two month; hy 
the last flower was gone from the ate 
The rootlet had been cut and left bush, 
ing up out of the ground about t = 
from the parent bush. This is the feet 
time I ever saw such a thin he Only 
with flowering Almond. 8 happen 


Recently some pigs broke j 
up and chewed twenty-five Rees rs 
that were just nicely rooted. (Jun 
ticed the punny sound of the abov. oe 
I wrote it.) Smart pigs to root Ros nat 
tings aren’t they? Se cut. 
Monotonous life? Mebbe 80, mebbe gy 


Mrs. SALLIE P. West, (Ala.) 





TIGRIDIA FROM SEED 


I sowed some Tigridia seed 


the Spring in good earth; tema ' 
watered and cared for them for wi 


and weeks. At last, my patien 
’ Cc 
gone and I used the earth to repot sae 
a and to my surprise now the 
igridias are up and growing fin 
the plants. _—— 
The seeds 
radish seed. 


I have many bulbs of Tigridi i 
is a rare bulb, to be cared for the ane 
as a Gladiolus, having great Saucer. 
shaped orange flowers spotted with black 
and palm-like foliage. 

Mrs. H. McKgp 


are large and look like g 


SNAKES, CATS AND BIRDS 


T TIMES I have read articles in Tp 

FLOWER GROWER which were friendly 

to Cats and Bull Snakes. Had a friendly 

attitude myself toward them until they 

proved their destructiveness to our good 

friends, the Birds, which are of mor 
value to mankind. 


We have, or had until yesterday, two 
happy families of House Wrens with 
their homes in gourds fastened up in the 
trees near the house; the one in an 
Apple tree about twenty feet from our 
bedroom window being unoccupied today 
because a three foot Bull Snake yester. 
day climbed the tree and got into the 
gourd with the five young Wrens which 
were just about ready to leave the nest. 

On my arrival from the city at noon 
my wife met me frantic with grief, stat- 
ing that all of our little Wrens were 
dead,—had been eaten by a Snake. She 
had called our hired man in from the 
garden when she finally discovered there 
was a Snake in the nest, and when | 
arrived he had stopped up the hole in 
gourd and had just removed the gourd 
from the tree. To make sure of the 
Snake not escaping in the grass, I took 
the gourd into the road, and removed 
the plug, whereupon in a moment or two 
the Snake came crawling out and was 
promptly dispatched. I carried the gourd 
back to the house and while on the way, 
out hopped a little Wren onto my hand, 
and they kept coming out until four 
were at liberty and you should have seen 
how happy the old Birds were, as the 
young ones were able to travel and they 
quickly got under cover among the flow- 
ers and shrubs where the parent Birds 
are now feeding and looking after them 
I cut the Snake open and found two 
young Birds, one of the Wren family and 
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ther of some other kind, smaller than 
ano 


the Wren. 


Here is an incident which almost, if 


: ves that these little Birds 
- ae power of reasoning: The day 
— the tragedy above related, in 
xing some green corn, my wife found 
hus . worms, one a large green, the 
two COM Ter striped. The Wren nest 
other wy a few feet distant and the old 
es oll busy every minute going back 
nd forth carrying feed for their family, 
as laced the two corn worms out on 
. toa ground perhaps ten feet from 
nest to see if they would notice them. 
The two worms started to crawl away 
toward a small Blueberry bush, and in a 
ment Jimmy arrived at the tree with 
- reen worm in his mouth, but seeing 
Ay two corn worms, flew down to the 
Blueberry bush, dropped the green worm 
from his mouth, picked up the largest 
ern worm and killed it and gave it to 
the young Birds. By this time the other 
corn worm had crawled up the Blue- 
berry bush, but Jimmy found it in an 
instant and disposed of it like the first; 
then went back to where he had dropped 
the green worm he had killed and gave it 
to the young ones. You can draw your 
own conclusions, but if not reasoning, it 
was exactly like it. 
B. B. WRIGHT, (Iowa) 


Editor’s Note :— 

It is apparent that Brother Wright 
is in danger of becoming an unbalanced 
Nature student and I recommend for 
his perusal the editorial entitled “Not 
At All Unanswerable.” 

We are justified in killing Snakes and 
destroying insect pests and _ other 
agencies interfering with our garden 
work, but we should do it only in line of 
duty and without hate in our hearts. 
Just do these things as a matter of 
everyday work and forget that animos- 
ity which you are quite likely to feel. In 
short, be a balanced Nature lover. 


HAND HOE VS. WHEEL HOE 


As to hoes, when a gardener gets to 
using a wheel hoe he does not need the 
same advice that the around-the-house 
gardener should have. The office man 
who works a garden evenings had better 
use a hand hoe. I took six pounds off 
my 200 this past June. Perspiration 
properly placed is a fine fertilizer. 

A wheel hoe in my little strips of 
garden would be like an ocean liner in a 


small lake. 
E. MERLE Brxsy, (R. I.) 


Sure enough there are places where 
the wheel hoe might be useless, but really 
a garden would be a very small one 
where the wheel hoe would not be an 
advantage. Speaking generally, nine 
gardens out of ten could use a wheel hoe. 


— (EDITOR) 


MOVING ROSE BUSHES 


I have much better luck in moving 

“9 bushes in early Spring than in 
all, 

The change in the Fall, if in climate 
where one has much real cold weather, 
is rather sudden, and they do not leaf 
out so well as with Spring moving, if 
> gaa is done before any leaf buds 
start. 


Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 
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Lilium Candidum 
BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


hardy garden Lilies is the Lilium 

candidum. Many names have 
not marred its popularity or charm, 
though it is known as the Madonna, 
St. Joseph, Ascension, Annunciation 
and Lent Lily. 


A nara the best known of our 














A bowl of Lilium candidum 


It will thrive in almost any garden 
soil, but prefers a moderately-rich, 
well-drained sandy loam. 


One of the principal requirements 
in planting is the time at which the 
bulbs are planted. This should be 
soon after the blooming season, pref- 
erably during July or August, as this 
is their dormant season. They will 
begin growing in a short time from 
planting and the late Fall should find 
them with a heavy growth of rich 
green foliage, which will remain green 
throughout the Winter. 

The bulbs, which are composed of 
waxy white scales, may be allowed to 
“cure” after harvesting or they may 
be planted in their new location as 
soon as they are removed from the 
old bed. 

Plant the little bulblets in shallow 
drills where they may mature into 
large bulbs. 

The old theory had it that the bulbs 
should be planted from four to six 
inches deep, and while this is advis- 
able for some Lilies, it is not neces- 





sary with the Lilium candidum, as it 
belongs to the class known as “sur- 
face rooting bulbs” and bears no roots 
above the bulb as some other Lilies, 
known as “stemrooters” do. It is only 
necessary to plant it deeply enough to 
cover well, perhaps two inches below 
the surface. 


Bulbs planted in the Summer should 
bloom the following June, though we 
have had them blooming for Memorial 
Day. 

They require little cultivation ex- 
cept to keep down weeds, and if mulch 








Lilium candidum with Wild Flowers 


is used it should be put between, not 
on the plants. 


The blooming season usually covers 
about two weeks and the tall slender 
stalks rising from a base of green 
waxy leaves, bears from one to twenty 
clear-white blossoms, according to the 
size of the bulb and also the location. 





The remarkably good 1926 Iris sea- 
son and the remarkably good 1926 
Peony season, already mentioned by 
the Editor in the August issue, have 
been followed so far by a most un- 
usual Gladiolus season. Although 
plantings were rather late, and the 
season backward up to July Ist, yet 
bloom in the Editor’s garden is only 
about one week, possibly ten days, 
later than average. And the quality 
of this bloom has never been sur- 
passed;—the spikes are long, and 
there are comparatively few crooked 
stems, and the bloom is of a size and 
coloring not equaled by anything so 
far experienced. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Go in ones or go in twos 

Go in cars or tally-hos, 

But go! and see things new and rare, 
Be sure to go to your flower fair. 


F THERE is to be a community 

flower show in your locality be 

sure to take an active interest in 
it. Consider that it is yours as much 
as any ones and that it will be just as 
good as you help to make it. 


Exhibit something no matter if you 
do not think it will take a first prize. 
Most amateur gardeners are too mod- 
est and under-rate the results of their 
labors or lack the courage to compete 
with “the lucky” ones who raise su- 
perior blooms. 


If you are not successful with flow- 
ers don’t lay the blame on hard luck. 
Gardening success is not due to luck, 
but depends upon proper conditions 
of soil, weather, etc.; and intelligent 
application of the principles of agri- 
culture. 


Read floral literature instead of the 
usual light summer reading and gather 
practical information that will prove 
helpful for your present and future 
work with flowers. Learn something 
even from your failures. 


Walk among the flowers and observe 
the effect of plantings from various 
angles to determine whether there are 
any changes to be made that will cor- 
rect mistakes in the planting scheme 
that you have in mind. 


Plan to make at an early date such 
changes that can be safely carried out 
at this season of the year. This will 
give the plants an opportunity to be- 
come established before Winter sets 
in and ‘will save valuable time in the 
Spring. 


Transpiant perennials at this sea- 
son as it is the best time to do the 
work. After the plants have finished 
blooming carefully dig up and reset 
any clumps that require dividing or 
that are to be planted in a new loca- 
tion in the garden. 


Plan to plant trees and shrubbery 
this Fall, as this is not only a good 
time to do this sort of work but it is 
also a good time to order stock be- 
cause nurserymen are less rushed at 
this season and are able to give orders 
better attention. 


When fall transplanting of trees is 
to be done, wait until the plants are 
dormant before doing the transplant- 
ing, but the preliminary work such as 
digging the holes, and preparing the 
soil may be done before frost when 
digging is easy. 


Plant seeds of perennials and bien- 
nials in the Fall, as the seeds of most 
plants of these varieties seem to do 
better if sown while they are very 
fresh. Phlox, Hollyhock and Peony 
seeds furnish good examples of this. 


Prepare for Christmas flowers by 
ordering now, the bulbs of Roman 
Hyacinths and Paper-white Narcissus. 
Pot them immediately upon receipt, as 
early bloom requires early potting so 
as to allow for the weeks of storage 
in a cool dark place that is necessary 
to encourage ample root growth. 


In September pot bulbs of the 
Freesia and you will probably have, 
quite early in January, fragrant clus- 
ters of these dainty white flowers that 
are so satisfactory as winter bloomers, 
and are so easily grown. Oxalis bulbs 
may also be potted now. 


Try forcing Crocus bulbs for early 
bloom. These may be grown in pots 
of soil or in bowls of moist sand or in 
moss and as they are of a very hardy 
nature they may be forced success- 
fully even in a cool room. 


Collect bunches of pretty Crasses, 
small branches of Evergreens, sprays 
of Bittersweet, Barberry and other 
materials that make such fine sou- 
venirs of pleasant autumnal rambles 
and which may be used also for house 
decoration, during the winter months. 


Though it is still too early to plant 
outdoors, Tulips and similar hardy 
bulbs, it is none too soon to prepare 
the beds that are to receive them. 
Have the beds well spaded and mix 
compost and sand with the garden soil. 


Plant strong divisions of Peonies 
now if you wish fine clumps of these 
desirable plants. As Peonies are gross 
feeders they need rich soil, but they 
resent coming in direct contact with 
strong fertilizers; so be chary of it. 


The lawn should not be mowed so 
much in the Fall. Repair it now if 
it is needed, either by sowing grass- 
seed in bare or worn places or by 
sodding. When putting down sod, fit 
the pieces together, firm them by beat- 
ing with the spade, and wet down with 
the hose. 


If they have been given the atten- 
tion required, Gladioli are now at the 
height of their glory, adding much 
beauty and brilliant color to the Sep- 
tember garden, and later plantings 
should be coming along rapidly for au- 
tumnal bloom. 


Give attention to your Cornflowers, 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, Verbenas, 


Bis 2 
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Stocks, and other plant 
cool weather and that bees: endure 
pended upon to keep the be de 


flowers until late in the a. Full of 


As frost may be expect 
part of this month, be. read 
protection to tender plants. B afford 
this you will be able to enjoy th doing 
ers of this class of plants for : o 
longer period. Much 





Tie up your Chrysanthemum 
if they have become ungainly, [f 
prefer large blooms instead of a = 
fusion of flowers, you must nip» 
most of the buds. The plants ah ‘ 


not be allowed to suffer for Water 


Take cuttings from your 
Verbenas and Zanzibar Balsams 
indoor culture. As these root d 
grow rapidly, and begin to bloom pry. 
fusely early in the Winter they are 
especially satisfactory for the window 
garden. 


In September pot the Geranium cut. 
tings that have been rooted for Winter 
bloom. Use rich garden soil and pro- 
vide for good drainage. The gj 
plants that have bloomed in the by 
all Summer, of course, are not lik 
to bloom during the Winter. This ix 
true of Verbenas, also. 





How to Identify Edible Mushrooms 


F. C. Stewart, botanist at the Ney 
York State Experiment Station at (& 
neva, is the author of a brief publication 
entitled “How to Know the Mushroons 
and Toadstools” in which he sets forth 
a few simple rules for identifying twee 
of the common edible Mushrooms foun 
in this State. Directions are also given 
for identifying the Poisonous Amanitas, 

Many people do not make use of wild 
Mushrooms for food, says Mr. Stewart, 
because of fear of eating some poisonous 
kind, and as a result vast quantities » 
to waste at our very door. In his 
pamphlet, which is available free of 
charge to anyone interested in Mush 
rooms, he attempts to overcome this 
hesitancy. 

“This circular has been prepared for 
the use of beginners in Mushroom study.’ 
he says. “It makes no pretense of con- 
pleteness, but is merely a brief, no- 
technical introduction to the subject. 
Its chief object is to explain how om 
should proceed who wishes to 
acquainted with Mushrooms and Toat- 
stools.” 

There are reliable and unreliable ways 
of testing Mushrooms for the table, says 
Mr. Stewart, and he proceeds to show 
how such tests should be made. Th 
chief characteristics of the most pois 
ous Mushroom, the Amanita, are & 
scribed in a way that should make it pos 
sible for one to identify this sort withott 
trouble. 

The twelve common forms found get 
erally in New York described as parut 
ularly suited for table use include th 
Morels, the Mica Ink-cap or Glistening 
Coprinus, the Large Ink-cap, the Shaggy 
Mane, the uncertain Hypholoma, the 
Brick-top, the Velvet-stemmed Collybia 
the Oyster Mushroom, the “common 


Mushroom, the Fairy Ring, the Corsl- 
like Hydnum, and the Giant Puff-ball. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


AVE you planted all the Iris you 


want? 
Give the Chrysanthemums 
plenty to eat and drink in this month. 


Dahlias are in the height of 
cir blooming season at this time. 


‘st plantings of Hyacinths for 
4 Share may be made in this 


month. 

This is the month when the early 
frost comes unexpectedly and catches 
sme plants left without protection. 
Procrastinationsometimes kills 
plants ;—a word to the wise is suffi- 


cient. 

September is one of the most en- 
joyable months in the flower garden. 
Summer flowers are still at the height 
of their beauty, and the weeds ap- 
parently resting from their labors. 


Do not forget that the Madonna 
Lilies should be in the ground by the 
10th of this month in order to establish 
top growth before freezing. 


Re-pot the plants that have been 
resting during the Summer, such as 
the Cyclamen, Oxalis, and Calla, and 
make ready for the indoor move soon 
to take place. 


Hardy shrubs may be set out the 
latter part of this month unless the 
weather is extremely hot and dry. 
Water freely until the shrub is accus- 
tomed to the change. 


Go over the annual flower border 
and take up and pot the sturdy young 
seedlings found among the older 
plants. Later these will add color and 
beauty to the indoor flower collection. 


Time to take up the house plants 
that have been growing outdoors dur- 
ing the Summer. Re-pot and place 
under the shade of a tree for a time, 
before bringing indoors. 


Many flower growers make the mis- 
take of not planting Lilies deep 
enough. Large bulbs of Madonna 
Lilies should be planted four inches 
deep and ten inches apart, in a dry, 
sunny bed. 


The gay Painted Ladies or Pyre- 
thrum, flaunt their second crop of 
blossoms in September days; always 
taking it for granted that they were 
cut down in June as soon as the flow- 
ers faded. 


If the perennials grown from seed 
are not of such size as to warrant 
placing them where they are to grow, 
lift them to another bed anyway, as 
the change will be beneficial to their 
growth. 


Time to plant Rose cuttings out of 
oors and cover with glass jars. Take 
cuttings of medium hard wood. Each 


cutting should have a heel, and the 
soil should be packed firmly about the 
mouth of the jar. 


If the Delphinium’s first bloom 
stalks were cut when first opened then 
the plants have usually finished their 
second blooming period at this time, 
and need a sprinkling of wood ashes 
about their roots to keep the slugs 
away. 


It is said that the home grown bulbs 
of the Paper-white Narcissus do not 
come into bloom as quickly as did the 
imported bulbs. This should be taken 
into consideration when planting these 
bulbs to bloom at some certain date, 
and plant earlier. 


As soon as the blooming season is 
over for the annuals pull up all vines 
and flower stalks in order that the 
garden may be more sightly and to 
keep the later fall cleaning from being 
such an Herculean task. It also saves 
added sustenance to the soil. 


Be sure to have a supply of clean 
sand at hand before time to set out 
the bulbs, as each bulb needs to be 
set in a nest of sand, at least a cup 
full for the large bulbs being neces- 
sary for their welfare. 


In this month and the next, the per- 
ennial border should be placed in con- 
dition for the coming season. Plants 
may be lifted, divided and reset in 
safety at this time. Young plants 
grown from spring sown seed may be 
lifted and placed in their permanent 
homes. 


If you will devote five minutes of 
some sunny day in the early part of 
September to gathering the leaves of 
Bergamot, and then spreading them 
on a cloth in some shaded place to dry, 
you will find they give a pleasant per- 
fume and are nice to use in the linen 
closet. 


The large white flowers of the Arc- 
tic Daisy make their appearance in 
September, lasting in good condition 
through October. This is one of the 
most attractive plants of its class, 
with its long-stemmed flowers so use- 
ful for cutting. The modern varieties 
of Marguerites bear but faint resem- 
blance to the common field Daisy from 
which they came. 


No matter if the end of the season 
for outdoor flowers is near at hand, 
the soil about the clumps of perennials 
should be kept cultivated and free 
from weeds. After their blooming 
season is past is the time a large num- 
ber of plants make their new root 
growth, thereby storing up material 
for the next year’s blossoms. 


Keep the Cosmos tied up and its 
beauty will be far greater than when 
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the branches are allowed to sprawl as 
they will, over the flower beds. The 
latter part of the month brings their 
wealth of pink, white, yellow and red 
blossoms. The crested variety is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and should be in 
every garden; the only objection is its 
lateness in coming into bloom. 


It is interesting to note the amaz- 
ing outcome of a newly-planted per- 
ennial. Take for instance a small bit 
of root taken from a Hardy Phlox 
border in September, in the following 
July it has become a plant bearing 
nine immense heads of bloom, which 
if cut immediately will be succeeded 
by numerous smaller bloom stalks. 
The plant apparently thrives better 
when given plenty of space in which 
to expand. 


Iris Germanica is so much better 
known to the majority of people than 
Spanish Iris that the latter is too 
often not included in their collection. 
The Spanish Iris has a delicate beauty 
that Iris Germanica does not possess; 
and well deserves the name “Orchids 
of the Hardy Flower Garden.” They 
are wonderfully cheap in price, bloom 
until Midsummer, and a large clump 
makes quite an attractive spot in the 
garden bed. 


Did you plant bulbs of the Tritonia 
last Spring? Then your flower beds 
are waves of glorious yellow shading 
from creamy white to orange scarlet 
at this season. The Tritonias are the 
brightest of our summer-flowering 
bulbs and give excellent results in gay 
blossoms, but must be given a winter 
protection of a heavy coat of leaves or 
litter. Contrary to the usual rule 
these bulbs are planted during April 
or May instead of the fall months. 





Beaver Dam Enables Fire 
Control in North Woods 


Because water from a Beaver dam en- 
abled desperate forest rangers to extin- 
guish a stubborn forest fire, a new and 
staunch friend has been added to the 
Beaver family’s long list of Minnesota 
admirers, say Associated Press advices 
from St. Paul. 


Ranger Mike Guthrie told how after 
a two-day battle his crew had subdued 
a three-mile long fire, with the exception 
of a stretch along a ravine, when the 
blaze showed signs of again escaping 
control. 


Noticing the dam a short distance 
above the burning ravine the rangers 
ripped a hole in the embankment and 
released a torrent of water that soon 
made history of the fire. 


The frightened family of Beavers wit- 
nessed destruction of the paradise which 
they had labored months in building. 
But the fire fighters had scarcely gone 
when the industrious litle animals set to 
work to repair the damage. 


“Now,” Guthrie reported, “the Beavers 
have patched their dam and are none 
the losers for having lost the supply of 
water. This confirms my belief that no 
Beaver should be taken except in most 
extreme cases.” 
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Our Bird Paradise 


BY EDNA M. BLACK, (Kans.) 


S I write this I am in our “Bird 
A Paradise,” and my particular 
sanctum, where I love to steal 
awhile away from the busy cares of 
homemaking, and commune with God 
through Nature. I am under a big 
over-hanging, low-branching Apple 
tree, where I can see all the lovely 
creatures about me, but cannot be 
seen by them. We call this particular 
orchard our “Bird Paradise,” for 
nothing is ever allowed to enter it 
that would molest our song-birds. 
We keep a pan in the crotch of an old 
Apple tree filled with water, fresh 
daily, for Birdie’s bath. Here we also 
strew seeds and crumbs for their 
lunch. : 

We have a pair of Brown Thrushes, 
several pairs of Robins, an Orchard 
Oriole, innumerable Doves, and Fly- 
catchers that have nested in the “Bird 
Paradise” for years. Oh, yes, I al- 
most forgot Bobwhite, but he gently 
reminded me of it just now with his 
cheery call. And there are the grace- 
ful Catbirds, our Meadow Larks, and 
one pair of Mocking Birds. 

The Mocking Birds do not seem to 
come to us until late in the season and 
we have never found their coarse nest 
of sticks near here, but they are a 
familiar habitant of the “Paradise.” 
They were the last of our feathered 
friends to leave us last Fall. The 
Mocker trilled, whistled, danced, and 
jubilated through many of the moon- 
light nights of Autumn. This pair of 
Mocking Birds became so familiar 
with our surroundings, that when the 
little girl and I would go through 
the orchard from one end to the other 
calling, “Sweet, Sweet,” it would fol- 
low us the whole route and back again, 
answering every few minutes, only a 
few feet away. This Spring they 
have been seen and heard a few times, 
but they have not taken up their abode 
with us yet. I was born and raised in 
the South, and had been very lonely 
for these bird-voices, as they are 
rarely heard up here, but this pair has 
been coming to us for about three 
years now; and I love them and as- 
sociate them with my girlhood. 

One pair of Robins has become so 
used to us that for three years now 
they have nested on a post on our 
upstairs porch. They have always 
raised fine healthy families, and I kept 
a bath for them on the upstairs ban- 
nisters, which they used freely. How- 
ever, this year something happened 
after the Mother-bird started sitting. 
I missed her from her nest one morn- 
ing, and when I went to investigate, 
I found the nest empty and some little 
pieces of broken shells on the porch 
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floor. I almost cried, but there was 
nothing to do. I did not know whether 
to blame English Sparrows, (I knew 
some of them were around,) or to lay 
it at the door of a Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. My greatest fear is that they 
won’t want to nest in the porch again 
next Spring after this tragedy. 

Bobolinks do not seem to be con- 
spicuous here, but this Spring we 
heard a regular burst of melody from 
the far end of the orchard, and upon 
investigating found a flock of black 
Birds with white on them that looked 
like a saddle. They seemed to like a 
big Elm tree just outside the orchard 
fence, with frequent sallies to the 
fruit trees for refreshments. They 
whistled and sang with us for about 
a week, then were seen no more. We 
decided they must be Bobolinks in 
their spring migration. 

I found the nest of the dear little 
Orchard Oriole a few days ago. It 
was after a terrific wind-storm, and 
one of our Apple trees was uprooted. 
In the top of it was the empty nest, 
still clinging tight to the branches; 
for though the storm could break the 
roots of a mighty tree, it could not un- 
clasp the clinging tendrils of this frail 
little nest. I thought how like life 
this was, the frailest are sometimes 
the best able to resist the storms of 
life.* I sincerely hope this little home 
contained no occupants, that it was 
only the nest that had been used 
earlier in the season and deserted. 
But it was wonderfully clean, and I 
never saw anything prettier. It was 
woven basket shape, of finest grasses 
and a few leaves; but they were cov- 
ered with fine hairs, and the inside 
was lined with down from ripened 
Milkweed. On one side was woven in 
most artistic style a beautiful little 
vine that reached up and helped to 
hold the frail little home to the top- 
most crotch of the Apple tree. 

In one of our ramblings the chil- 
dren and I found a Prairie Hen’s nest. 
It contained twelve of the prettiest 
little brown eggs, about the size of a 
Bantam egg. There used to be many 
of these now-almost-extinct Birds in 
our hayfield. We have tried to pro- 
tect them all we could, but the hunters 
in Kansas are the same as elsewhere 
and it’s hard to keep them away from 
the haunts of this fowl. 

We were fortunate enough to see 
some baby Killdeers this Spring. 
These were about the size of a newly 
hatched Bantam chicken, but with 
long legs and bill. 


I enjoy greatly THE FLOWER 





*“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.” (SCRIPTURE) 
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A Black Rainbow 


ID you ever see a blac ; 
D" ihe ittecnth ane el 
very bright sunny day it wa: i 
in the morning I noticed an irid 
patch of black moving about out } 
the Bermuda pasture where the pj 
stay. Cautiously approaching 
within about fifty feet | stood 
feasted my eyes on the finest, 2 
apparently the gentlest, flock of Black, 
birds I ever saw. When | moved 
again they flew into a small Persin. 
mon tree, making it look to my “pep 
vision as if it had magically sp 
into leaf. After a few moments 
came to the ground again, about half 
of them first lighting on the old rail 
fence. I counted those on the fenes 
twenty-five there were—so there must 
have been at least fifty birds in th 
flock. 

As they moved softly, yet quick 
about, picking at something on ty 
ground, each irisated feather refle. 
ing the light, they were indeed living 
jewels. 

It seemed strange that anything » 
coal black could at the same time 
an exhibition of such a beautiful jy. 
descence. For pure richness of color. 
ing, even a Humming Bird could mw 
rival them. 


Mrs. SALLIE P. WEsT, (Ala) 





Milk-fed Mocking Birds 


The Mocking Bird that nests around 
the home is usually quite bold. Some 
times he does some odd and amusing 
things. The one that is staying with 
us now has a trick that seems amu 
ing to us. 

Our Cat, “Sandy,” is fed new mik 
every morning in a dish in the yard, 
as he is not a house Cat and ding 
outside. He is a well-fed Cat ani 
likes to lap part of his milk and tha 
take a snooze in the sun. Afters 
while he goes back and drinks some 
more. 

The Mocking Bird has learned that 
milk is very good and after Sandy 
leaves he flies down and drinks. Itis 
amusing to see this Bird, with his 
curved bill, daintily sipping milk. 

Sandy sees nothing amusing abott 
it and is most indignant. He rise 
quivering and yeowing in his eager 
ness to catch the Bird. But the Mock 
ing Bird is not at all afraid of Sandy. 
When the Cat springs he gives a éé 
fiant squawk and flies to the clothe 
line to wait until Sandy takes anothet 
nap. 

HELEN M. FAIRCHILD, (Calif.) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


A Chickadee’s Luxurious Nest 
FAYE RANDLE, (Ore.) 


iendly and democratic little 
chistes ar the last Birds one 
would associate with imported 
ies, They do not even go abroad 
ibe Winter, but work hard for a 
- all the year round. Neverthe- 
ey e small chestnut-backed_ Chick- 
2 ‘residing on Portland Heights, 
od her nest for several Sum- 
— in a style to which very few 
merical Birds are accustomed. 


iti e further accumulation 

Scogg dig left the windows of 
= bedroom overlooking the canyon, 
without glass. Hinged frames, cov- 
ed with sheeting, shut out the wind 
: d rain, but as they also shut out 
pes of the light, they were left open 
whenever possible. A Douglas Fir, 
standing on the slope below, reached 
out towards the sill with several of 
its branches; and in the Spring, when 
the small, pale brown sheaths had 
opened to release the new Fir tips, 
the Chickadee, presumably about the 
ever-pressing business of a satisfac- 
tory meal, looked into the bedroom 
through the wide window space and 
immediately fell into covetousness. 

A missionary relative, home from 
India on furlough, had presented the 
household with several fur rugs, the 
trophies of various Nimrodic exploits 
in that far country. One of these 
skins, the former possession of a 
chicken-harrying Wild Cat on a dairy 
farm near Aligarh, a city that neigh- 
bors with Delhi and Lucknow, lay on 
the floor between the bed and the win- 
dow. ; 

It was early in the morning and 
the bed still held its occupant. The 
sleeper was awakened by _ quick, 
strange sounds, and raised her head 
to discover the raider hard at work 
with beak and claws. A laugh nearly 
escaped at the queer sight of a Chick- 
adee with a beak so full of hairs that 
she looked like a caricature of a Cat. 
The Bird, always attentive to the 
slightest movement, eyed the woman 
speculatively, or perhaps impudently, 
but at least confidently, for she yanked 
several more tufts loose before de- 
ciding to call it a load. Her mate, 
meanwhile, was anxiously hopping and 
twittering outside in the Fir. 

This first visit turned out so well, 
the Chickadee seemed to think the 
matter was honorably settled, for she 
returned several times that day and 
on several successive days, always 
escorted as far as the Fir tree by 
her more cautious and more talkative 
mate, We really could not tell whether 
he was bragging on her or scolding 
her. She showed no hesitation about 
entering the room, even when two of 
US were moving about at a discreet 
distance from the window. 


Greatly to our delight, a few weeks 
later, having raised her first brood 
and turned them loose with their 


father, the doting mother came back 
after more fur to patch the worn 
places in her imported rug as a neces- 
sary preparation for the arrival of her 
second brood. 


The light was poor and all our at- 
tempts at photography were failures, 
although as far as the Bird was con- 
cerned, it would have been an easy 
matter to secure a picture. 


The next Spring, promptly on time, 
the Chickadee returned expectantly, 
to find the rug awaiting her in the 
same place. The third year was a 
repetition of the other two; but the 
year after that, funds having accum- 
ulated sufficiently, glass windows were 
put in. They, too, swung on hinges 
and were left wide open most of the 
time; but though a pair of chestnut- 
backed Chickadees stayed around the 
house for several days, near nesting 
time, the nest builder did not levy 
upon the fur rug. Whether the same 
little luxury-lover was back again, but 
feared the glass too much to venture 
in, or whether she had gone where 
the good Birds go, we shall never 
learn. 





An Interesting Bird Letter 


Fifty years ago my mother laid the 
foundation for “a cure for old-age 
blues” by having our large lawn 
planted in shrubbery and trees. It 
has been a Bird haven for years, and 
now that she is gone I am trying to 
carry the good work on. 


This Winter eighteen Cardinals 
found shelter in the Pines, and up to 
the lst of February I had given them 
one-half bushel ears of Corn and since 
then have gotten a peck of shelled 
Corn. Two of my near neighbors have 
done as well by them. Not for years 
has there been so much snow in West 
Virginia. About February 1st I saw 
eleven Robins, coming to eat half 
rotted Apples we had thrown out for 
them. 


We have feeding stations for num- 
bers of other Birds that winter with 
us, and keep them well supplied with 
Wheat, Sunflower seed, and also suet 
hung in the trees for our species of 
Woodpeckers and the Yellow Ham- 
mers. 


Two years ago my husband noticed 
Birds bathing in a small depression in 
some cement that had been thrown out 
by the workmen, and he “took the 
cue,” working two fine bird baths from 
the remainder of the sack of cement, 
using the fancy tops of two discarded 
cast iron stoves for their foundations. 
We do not have city water, but their 
almost constant use in Summer fully 
repays us for keeping them clean, and 
with fresh water several times a day. 


Mrs. L. R. S., (W. Va.) 
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A California Woodpecker’s Farm 


The photo shows a large Live Oak 
tree in Orange County Park, which is 
thoroughly “saturated” with Acorns 
from top to bottom, approximately 
forty feet of the tree being shown. 
This is one of the numerous “farms” 
of the Woodpeckers in the park. Holes 
are drilled and the Acorns are gath- 
ered and inserted so snugly that it re- 
quires steel tools and considerable 
strength to remove them. They are 
allowed to remain in the holes until 
the grub in the Acorns matures suffi- 
ciently to make “good eating,” then 
the Birds harvest the crop, clean out 
the hole and insert another Acorn ad 
repetendum indefinitely. 








A Live Oak Woodpecker’s Farm 


The Birds have black plumage and a 
small scarlet crown, in many ways 
resembling the well-known Sapsucker. 
Its plaintive call is similar to that of 
the Flicker. It is indigenous to the 
Southwest and is sometimes found at 
altitudes of as much as 4000 feet. 

Not particular as kind of tree, Oak, 
Sycamore, Pine;—all are utilized as 
farms. 

Nesting time in April or May: 
Four or five white eggs. The “high- 
brow” name of this Woodpecker is 
Melanerpes fornmicivorus bairdi. 


W. T. FOGLE 





A Bird Bath 


I want to tell of my bird bath. On 
top of a length of tile I inverted the 
cover of a butter crock, ten to twelve 
inches across. I painted the tile and 
outside of cover with white bath-tub 
enamel and it looks well and the birds 
seem to like it. 


Mrs. R. B. H., (N.Y.) 
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Experimenting with Sweet Peas 
| BY ART SUSOTT, (Wis.) 


Sweet Peas, and after the vines 

had attained a fair growth, 
were sorely disappointed when the 
Peas ceased to grow, producing only 
a few blossoms and finally dying late 
in the Summer. The average gardener 
believes that this result is caused by 
excessive heat in the Summer. 


M sre gardeners have planted 


a more vigorous growth, but in the 
Midsummer, before many blossoms 
had been produced, the vines ceased 
to grow; flowers were few; and finally 
all the Peas died. 


Mr. Jones then examined some of 
the leaves in his laboratory, and dis- 
covered symptoms of mosaic, a disease 
which makes the leaves mottle and 

















The Large Frame Covered with Cheesecloth, as Described 


According to F. R. Jones, plant 
pathologist of the University of Wis- 
.consin, this is a false assumption, as 
most times the plant’s poor condition 
is caused by root rot and mosaic dis- 
ease, which often affect the plant 
simultaneously. Mr. Jones has se- 
lected the Sweet Pea for special cul- 
ture because of its popularity among 
Wisconsin flower lovers. 


At first after producing a few flow- 
ers early in the Summer, Mr. Jones’s 
Sweet Peas, in common with those of 
his neighbors’, stopped growing and 
finally died. When he examined the 
plants he found that they were suf- 
fering from root rot. When he asked 
a number of experienced local Sweet 
Pea growers, he learned that the 
Sweet Pea was not then being grown 
much, although at one time it flour- 
ished in nearly every garden. 

After a little research, Mr. Jones 
was firmly convinced that the plant’s 
chief ailment was root rot. This dis- 
ease attacks the roots of the plant and 
destroys them, and the plant is thus 
unable to procure nourishment. He 
formulated a plan to overcome the 
trouble. 

In the Autumn he prepared a small 
bed of ground, digging to a depth of 
2 and 1-2 feet, in which the soil had 
been thoroughly saturated with com- 


mercial formaldehyde diluted with 
water. Plants grown in this bed made 
410 


curl up. He found in many other lo- 
cal gardens plants similarly affected. 

This disease is carried by plant 
lice, which thrive upon Sweet Peas 
and similar plants. The next thought 
was to provide protection for the Peas 
against these lice; and it was planned 
to grow the Sweet Peas under cheese- 
cloth frames; but he was doubtful if 
they would blossom freely. 


HE first experiment of planting 

the Peas under a cheesecloth frame 
was made in 1924. The seeds after 
being treated with formaldehyde solu- 
tion were planted in a deep trench, in 
the Spring. After the plants had 
grown to a fair height, they were 
covered with a frame of cheesecloth 
six feet tall and five feet wide. The 
plants grew vigorously and blossomed 
freely. 

This venture encouraged further ex- 
perimentation, and a house 77 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and 7 feet high 
was built. In a wide trench was 
planted a row of six varieties of early 
flowering Spencers, and in another 
row six varieties of a later flowering 
kind. Since Peas had not been grown 
in this part of the garden before, the 
soil was not treated with formalde- 
hyde to prevent root rot, as it was not 
thought necessary. The cheesecloth 
covering was placed over the frame 
before the plants had burst through 
the ground. In the cold Spring that 


THE FLOWER GROWER. 


S 


followed, the plants in ¢ 

more rapidly than the a Srey 

One early variety produced 

blossoms by June 10, and by jh 

a fair-sized cut of flowers wag we 

made every day. a 
With the arrival of hot 

plants were slightly retardey 

growth, although the temperature | 

the house was higher than that 

the outside temperature. Each A 

of two or three rainy days ou 
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Sweet Peas Inside the Cheesecloth House 





buds to fall with subsequent redy. 
tions in blossoms, more than in any 
hot period. In August the late vari- 
eties were pushing against the roof c 
of the house producing a mat of foli- s 
age which did not produce blossoms, - 
because of the appearance of re Spike 
spider and mildew. 

The middle of September the cheese. 
cloth was removed from the frame 
and the late varieties resumed vigor- 


ous growth and continued blossoming. _ 
Blossoms were produced by both early Dise 
and late varieties until the vines were _ 


killed by frost. Not a single vine 
during the entire season showed aly 
indication of mosaic or root rot. 


Mr. Jones discourages any belief 
which contends that excessive summer M 
heat is responsible for most failures 
in growing Sweet Peas, believing that 
in most every case the stunted growth 
may be traced to root rot or mosaic. 





Despite the fact that July saw some Flo 
rather warm weather, Brother Hazen 
reports that the average temperature 
for the month was something like Spi 
21% degrees below normal, and that 
the deficiency since the first of the 
year is decidedly marked. In other 
words, we have not had a normal set 
son so far by a long ways, and unless Fol 
some warm weather comes to us rather 
late in the season, this year will be4 
most unusual one. 
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poses Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


2 
Francis Sprague (Cowee 
or with claret red throat. 


Light mauve 
Form—wide open. 
Planted— 


VALUES PER CENT 


ht loam. Season—very dry. 
May 20. Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 
Flower : 
_ ES 
a os ....-.------ 8.5 
Substance cut ------------ 
wreath —— hiAcce homme ioe 3.5 
Grace -------------------- 
Florescence : 
Number blooms eee 5 
open_-. 4 
Placement ----------- : 
Foliage ---------------------- : 
Vig ------------------------ 
Disease resistance ---------.-- 
Productiveness --------- siastibis 3 
Unusual quality : 
ee 2 
ao 86.0 
Rating ----86 





Mrs. Frank Pendleton (Kunderd). 


Exhibition Commercial 
20 


Rosy flesh, 


blending to white on edges, lower petals blotched 


rich crimson-carmine ; 
Form—wide, spreading, 
loam. Season—wet. 
blooming—75 and 76 (small corm). 


RATING 


throat dark blood red. 
triangular. 
Planted—May 22. 


Soil—clay 
Days to 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercia! 
ei noes ncee eee 18 20 
(uneiaineial 14 145 
Sea nen 5 5 
Saenee Cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

NE ica et csietices ce 4 5 

| 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

“6 7 open... 4 5 

SS nee 5 

CE toneconcennsectem 4 4 

a ee eee ona 5 5 

Disease resistance -__--------- 5 5 

COQ 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Form, substance ----- 3 3 
Tete .... 92.0 96.5 
Ratings --..92 97 
Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton (Kunderd). Syn. Ma- 


genta.* (not the Magenta (Kunderd) of more re- 


cent introduction). 


Wine red, bases of lower 


petals and throat lemon marked reddish purple. 


Form—wide triangular. 


Soil—light loam. 


Sea- 


Days to bloom- 


VALUES PER CENT 


son—average. Planted—May 15. 
ing—90. 
RATING 
Flower : 
a ee 
eres 10 
eee 4 
Substance cut ____________ 7 
Spike: 
Ee ae oe 4 
<a Sen 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---_-- 5 
i open__ 5 
Placement ___________ 
i (sR 5 
ie 5 
Disease resistance ___________ 5 
Productiveness ____ 5 
Unusual quality : 
Number of blooms -._ 1 





Exhibition Commercial 
20 


12 


oo oor oro om an 


(Continued from August issue) 


Number of blooms, and 


number of spikes -_-_- 3 
Ties ..... 85.0 91.0 
Ratings --__85 91 


Mrs. H. E. Bothin (Diener). Pale blush white 
blending to pale pink toward centers of petals, 
lighter than in Pendleton; lower petals with light 
scarlet blotches bearing a center feather of deep 
blood red; with marks of very deep blood red 
deep in throat; pistil cream; anthers pale lilac 
mauve. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days to 
blooming—107. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RCS See eee eee 20 2 
Sree 135 14 
0 ee peer 5 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_--- 10 10 

Spike 
RE ee ale 35 45 
eer 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= ” open... 4 5 
a 4 5 

ESL Le 5 5 

EE ere 5 5 

Disease resistance -___-_______ 5 5 

Preaesiwems ............... 4 4 


Unusual quality: 
Color, form, substance. 4 
Color, form, substance, 
bloom from young 


QUID: annacaccsccsc. 5 
a 920 97.5 
Ratings --__92 98 


Mrs. John R. Walsh (Diener). 
lower petals with 


Deep flesh pink ; 
large bright flame scarlet 
blotches. A darker Pendleton. Form—wide 
Amaryllis, with broad spreading petals. Soil— 
light loam. Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. 
Days to blooming—95. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
MN cs dherwiciiemaciSaess sane 20 
a aan ete ee ee 14.5 15 
| ee — 5 
Substance cut ...........- 19 10 

Spike: 

Ee eee ee ee 5 5 

Sees an) 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_-_--- 5 5 

™ open... 5 3 

TEE io ncccwnnnn 5 

ee rae: 5 5 

. nye ee ee 5 5 

Disease resistance -_________-__ 5 5 

Productiveness -..-..--..-.--- 4 3 

Unusual quality: ; 

Color, form, substance. 4 3 
Ce 96.5 94.0 
Ratings -__97 94 


Mrs. John S. Wood (Metzner). Color (Ridg- 
way). Eosine Pink, tips flamed with Scarlet; 
bases of lower petals Naphthalene Yellow stippled 
and dotted Scarlet; pistil Eosine Pink; anthers 
Violet Blue. Form—wide Amaryllis, crumpled 
edges. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 


June 18. Days to blooming—79. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SIDS Hicks cechincentareemam 20 20 
eee ee 15 15 


Gaze BErawnecse Goawea. 


Spike: 


Substance cut -_.____- 


Florescence : 
N umber blooms ------ 


“ 


Disease resistance --__---__--- 5 5 
Productiveness -..-...-.-..---. 4.5 $5 
Unusual quality: 

Color, size, substance — 5 


Color, substance --_--- 4 
Totals ...:. 96.5 960 
Ratings --.97 96 


Mrs. LaMance (Childs). Flesh white with 
blended blotch of brilliant red. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 16. Days to blooming—113. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NE iad aceces Hidgeat timeline 18 
Se Bie erway ae” 13 
BIDS sah aici atrncts cinalgnaeniahsp af tneaeiicated 5 
Substance cut --_--.------ 6 

Spike 
ES a ee ee ee ee 3 
EE eee 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 
“ “ open__ 3 
a 

ELSES Sears 4 

ee SR gree 4 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 4 

PROOIIIIID:  wiceniccsnccunn 2 

OO Eee 0 

ae 71.0 
Rating -.--71 


Mrs. L. Merton Gage (Kunderd; 
Chamberlain and Gage). Syn. Mrs. Merton L. 
Gage. Pure white with a touch of violet rose in 
the throat. Form—round, tubular. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 10. Days 
to blooming—94. 


introduced by 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Ere ee Peer Oy 20 0 
I aa aa ahi na antici atee 12 13 
LL aes 5 3 
Substance cut -.........-.. 8 8 

Spike 
IN dics on cciancstaieasmenuiinde 3 3.5 
SS eae 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number eee 5 5 
wi open_. 3.5 6 
PERRS. iienteence 6 

EA Ee ees ee 4 3 

0 Sena 4 4 

Disease resistance _--_-------- 5 5 

Productiveness --.~--.--.--.-- 3 8 

Unusual quality: 

Ps MD. dccecencue 3 
GN asin cacceaneskense 2 
i 845 83.5 
Ratings —--85 84 
Mrs. Mary Stearns Burk (Diener). Canary 


yellow, overlaid apricot on bases and outer edges 
and tips; bases of lower petals lemon yellow 
overlaid with fine stripes of apricot; deep car- 
mine crimson deep in throat. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—light loam. -Season—wet. Planted— 


May 18. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ED Seiecidensukusuanaell 2 
SE salon: sti wo Gotaanonteian maaan aoe 14.5 
ee Cae nee 5 
Substance cut _--_--.--.-- 10 
Spike: 
ee ee 5 
ea peaabemetiann 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---_-- 5 
- open... 5 
PNG .. cccccneaoon 
eee ee 4 
I tecnica Sr a caloeigaeee 5 
Disease resistance ---._--_--_- 5 
DI, Stee cmcweknn 4 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, number 


GE WOUND angoacus.. 4 
Tete= acc<- 96.5 
Ratings ~..97 
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Mrs. Montague Chamberlain (Kunderd; intro- 
duced by Chamberlain and Gage). Pure white 
shading to bright red in throat; medial line of 
each petal penciled brilliant red. Form—wide 
open, broad petaled. Soil—clay loam, Season— 


average. Planted—May 15. Days to blooming— 
108. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RE 2s a a ee 20 20 
DE ccsinin Selecta eee comme aered 13.5 14 
CE een er 5 5 
Substance cut ..........-. 7 7 
Spike: 
Re Coenen Saeco 3 3 
ES See ee 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
sig is open__ 4 4 
a re 5 5 
Re a eee 5 5 
0) SS eee 4 4 
Disease resistance -__--_--__-_ 5 5 
Pe. 5 coe 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
NN aia aaa a cla 5 
Number of spikes -__-_ 1 
Totem ....- 89.5 86.0 
Ratings -__90 86 


Mrs. O. W. Halladay (Kunderd; introduced by 
Brown). Delicate rosy pink, shaded and blotched 
soft creamy yellow. Form—wide open. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 1. 
Days to blooming—78. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SE ae ey ae aes — 20 
Size pticgetuh heen amie wa a 13 
| EERE ee Seceptsaedets 5 5 
Substance cut -_________- _10 10 

Spike: 

NN ait e a o 4 4.5 
| ee eee ae 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_-_-_---_ 5 5 
7 - open_. 5 4 
| ee 5 

OS Re en ae eee 4 3 

I et cektaenorcmenGanaans . 5 5 

Disease resistance -___-_______ 5 5 

Productiveness  _.._....._____- 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, num- 
ber open ___-_- 


Color, substance _ mi i 3 
Totals _____94.0 92.5 
Ratings —___94 93 


Mrs. Richard Lohrman (Diener). Color (Ridg- 
way). Cream White flashed and blended with 
Deep Rose Pink; lower petals blending to Empire 
Yellow bases lightly stippled Carmine: pistil 
Pale La France Pink; anthers Lilac. Form—wide 
Amaryllis, lightly ruffled. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to bloom- 


ing—75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
LO Ee ay ee 18 18 
tn 14 14 
ee 5 5 
Substance cut --..-_-._--_ 8 8 
Spike 
I hi a a as ae 4 4 
0 Se 5 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -____-_ 5 5 
- a open__ 4 4 
WEEE occa 5 5 
Re ee 5 5 
i 5 5 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Prasucuveness ............... 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Foliage, productiveness 4 
Foliage, productiveness, 
bloom from young 


DT tasnbesennneen 5 
i) ae 920 92.0 
Ratings -___92 92 


Mrs. Scott Durand (Coblentz). Syn. Coblentz 
No. 304.* Brilliant scarlet with dark blood red 
blotches on lower petals and greenish yellow 
medial lines. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay 
loam, Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—90. 


RATING 





VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
19 


Re a ee ay 9 
0 eee: 12.5 
SESE Seo 4 
Substance cut --_--_--____ 10 
Spike 
Se 4 
eee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
° as open_. 3 
Peeemont ........... 5 
EE Ee 5 
ar 4 
Disease resistance ___--__-____ 5 
Progwctivenass ............... 5 
Unusual quality: 
Substance, branching, 
number of blooms -- 5 


Substance, number of 


blooms, number of 

eee 
Tetels ....- 91.5 
Ratings —--__92 


Mrs. Velthuys: (Velthuys). 
red. Form—wide open. 


13.5 


5 
10 


tid 


Cot > Oro or 


5 


93.5 
94 


Brilliant fiery blood 
Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


Days to bloom- 


VALUES PER CENT 


son—wet. Planted—May 18. 
ing—91. 
RATING 
Flower: 
RN ccc ee wa eal aie ae 20 
Be ioe ee eas 14.5 
RN ee oe aaa 5 
punstamee cut ............ 10 
Spike: 
ETA Sea nee 4.5 
eee 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms _---_-- 4 
- ad open 5 
Picemest ........... 5 
I i ines Sil tales aime es 4 
co a at a 5 
Disease resistance -___________ 5 
Presecwaveness .............. 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ___---_ 4 
an 95.0 
Ratings —__95 


Mrs. Watt (Crawford). 


Form—broad round. 
dry. Plantea—May 5. 


RATING 


Exhibition Commercial 


o 


o wOnanaa 


| 


oo 
cor 
on 


Deep bright crimson, 
medial lines and bascs of lower petals lighter. 
Soil—light loam. 

Days to blooming—93. 


Season— 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: 
Color : .-20 
Size lati wha eteece ka cid save 
SS eee een 5 
Substance cut ............ 8 
Spike: 
ae lbs a 
I a be pte oak woah 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4.5 
- sd open_. 4 
PEE, «nee conan 5 
SSE SRE ne eereren 5 
I a cs ache Soe en 5 
Disease resistance -__--_--_---_ 4 
PROG ot. 5 
Unusual quality: 
ee 3 
Tete «26.2 85.5 
Ratings --_86 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer (Kunderd). 


(Wright) .* 


penciled blotches of crimson. 
angular. Soil—clay loam. 
Planted—May 15. 


RATING 


Syn. Red Canna 
Brilliant Poppy scarlet blending to 
cream throat; bases of lower petals cream with 
Form—wide tri- 
Season—average. 
Days to blooming—89. 


Exhibition Commercial 


20 
9 
5 
8 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 


Rc cb icnarde wiccaenciekoaiiae 


Exhibition Commercial 


20 
13 
5 
8 


on 


ann. o 









‘ack 


Calcium, 3 . 


Se , 
Ptember, 199. 
Disease resistance ____.______ 5 
Productiveness -__......_ 5 5 
Unusual quality : . 5 
Bloom from young 

corms, productiveness 4 

Totels ....4 83. an 

Ratings a iy 


-—_—_— 


Mrs. Willard Richardson (Die 
let crimson shaded with blechiah a Dedk cay. 
lower petals white on extreme ben Ted; 
large deep mahogany red blotches ; white ite 
lines; throat deep mahogany red: y te ‘medial 
shade to light cerise pink toward — Detals 
and bases. Form—wide Orchid, Soft 


loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
blooming—76 and 82 (small Poon Days to 
RATING 
VALUES 
Flower : Exhibition ‘Con . 
RN Sines Sie 20 
ERNIE: 15 ba 
Ee a 5 15 
Substance cut ____________ 10 6 
Spike: 10 
ee eee 4 
NE re a 5 45 
Florescence : ‘ ' 
Number blooms ______ 5 5 
= = open__ 5 5 
Placement --______ —— 5 
ee eens 4 3 
EES een: 5 5 
Disease resistance -___________ 5 5 
Productiveness --_.-__________ 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ______ 4 8 
Totels ..... 96.0 05 
Ratings ___96 94 





Mrs. William Kent (Diener). Light buf yel- 
low blended with pinkish gray; tips and edges 
feathered rose pink ; throat old rose. Form—wide 
Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—light loam.  Seagon— 
wet. Planted—May 16. Days to blooming—73 


to 80. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eS 20 20 
ee ae 15 
ee ae 5 5 
Substance cut -----_-- aaa 10 

Spike: 
eos ~ mere 45 
See 5 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms 5 5 
wad - open__ 5 2 
Placement 5 3 

0 a 5 5 

WEE wae heb ata, 5 5 

Disease resistance -_____ 5 5 

Productiveness -_--_--_--- 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, number open, 
substance .......-.. 
ae a 2 
Totels ....- 98.0 89.5 
Ratings --__98 90 
Myrtle (Kunderd). Fresh light rosy pink, 


blending lighter toward throat; flaked darker on 
outside of petals; bases of lower petals with 
center lines of yellow blending to rose. Form— 
wide, stiffly triangular. Soil—light loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 12. Days to blooming— 
74. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee a eae 20 
roca eee ee 8 
I i Be he ce ie et 5 
Substance cut -..-..--_--- 8 
Spike: 
NN: Rk a 8 
0 Eee 5 


Fiorescence : 


Number blooms --__--- 4 

_ = open_- 4 

ae 5 

Seno eae 4 

Eee eee 8 

Disease resistance _______-_-_- 5 

Productiveness --_...._.-_---- 5 
Unusual quality: 

ee 2 

i 81.0 


Rating —---- 81 


(Continued in October issue) 
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‘Calcium, N.Y. 
eaeber, 1926 
Aphis on Gladiolus Bulbs 


i he question under the 
Referring ie on Gladiolus Bulbs” 
ae February number, would say 
th tT have never had any trouble with 
‘his getting on the young sprouts 
4 Gladiolus corms In the Spring 
lie planting time for possibly the 
Mowing reason. In the Fall when 
: ing I have found that the corms 
Pertain varieties: would have col- 
: ies, varying in size, of a sort of 
vratey-eraY Aphis; in appearance dif- 
feriDg not greatly from that of the 
ash dropped from a cigar. While not 
anticipating any trouble I have taken 
the precaution of dipping corms so 
affected in & solution of one teaspoon- 
ful of nicotine to a quart of water, 
which had the same effect as the 
spraying of leaves affected by Aphis. 
In the Spring I have never found any 

trace of Aphis. 

C. B. CASTLE, (Mich.) 





Cow Eats Gladiolus Tops 


Possibly it might help the Oregon 
subscriber to know our experience. 

One night a range Cow jumped our 
garden fence. She seemed to prefer 
the Gladiolus, as she followed row 
after row and ate them to the ground. 
Many. bulbs were pulled up, but no 
bulbs were eaten, nor even bitten. 

Out of 850 in that planting, but 25 
were untouched. The ones eaten have 
pushed the stumps of leaves on up- 
ward and heart leaves also, and I be- 
lieve some will bloom. 

I know the leaves were not a poison 
as the Cow still lives. 


Mrs. D. W. M., (Calif.) 





Garden Notes 
LARKSPUR 


HERE the annual Larkspur bloomed 

last Summer, the ground is carpeted 
with hundreds of seedling plants that I 
have found to be hardy, enduring the 
average Winter with little or no cover- 
ing. My estimate of this annual has 
steadily risen with experience of its ex- 
uberance in flowering and vigor of 
growth. Its flowers now run through 
all the gamut of colors and persist over 
a long period that may be extended by 
preventing seed ripening. In fact it is 
more than merely a humble imitator of 
its highly esteemed relative, the peren- 
nial Larkspur and I shall gladly grant 
it regular space in the garden. 


WEATHER 


The abnormal weather still prevails. 
For two months weekly or semi-weekly 
tains have prevented the soil from reach- 
ing the coveted condition required for 
fall planting until now desperation de- 
mands action though it violate all the 
canons of orthodox culture. A quantity 
of Tulip bulbs awaits planting and so do 
some high-priced Narcissi. Advised by 
an experienced friend to buy Narcissi 
as an investment, not an expenditure,” 
seeing that the Federal Quarantine 
against further importations was going 
into effect in 1926, and that prices were 


GHE FLOWER GRowER 


sure to advance as the American suppiy 
of bulbs would be quite inadequate, I 
promptly caught the speculative fever 
and purchased some bushels of bulbs at 
prices that would have convicted me of 
insanity by my usual standards of cau- 
tion. And now for some weeks these im- 
ported bulbs have been lying idly in 
boxes, subject to possible deterioration, 
with the most favorable time for plant- 
ing past, and wintry weather liable to 
swoop down and prohibit further work 
with the soil. 


GLADIOLUS 


It was with great relief that we dug 
the last Gladiolus bulb out of the heavy 
soil that made finding them difficult and 
adhered to them so tenaciously that dry- 
ing them out in this cloudy rainy weather 
is going to be a problem. 

Yet I venture to say that no other 
high-class flower could have endured the 
intense and rarely-equalled heat of part 
of August and September as did the 
Gladiolus. Although withering slightly 
under the torrid sun, the flowers recov- 
ered during the night and reappeared in 
the morning fresh and beautiful. The 
soil in which the bulbs grew contained 
plenty of humus and a mulch of fine soil 
was maintained with a hand cultivator. 
Among the most satisfactory varieties I 
should include Pendleton, Alice Tiplady, 
Schwaben, Mrs. Francis King, Anna 
Eberius, Herada and Le Marechal Foch. 
Crimson Glow and War did best of the 
reds. Foch seems the best of the newer 
commercial sorts. It has a very large 
flower, is a vigorous grower and good 
multiplier. Helen Franklin proved a 
good bloomer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The wet Fall was favorable to the 
Roses and they made a heavy growth of 
canes. 

As the Pansies transplanted from the 
seed bed all died of the heat I sent for 
100 plants that I might not be without 
this very attractive little flower. Flow- 
ering plants transplanted this Fall sim- 
ply had to live in the cool wet soil. A 
nice lot of perennials were set out in 
goodly number. 

There is a bed of Aquilegia or Colum- 
bine; a bed of perennial Delphiniums or 
Larkspur; a bed of Pyrethrum or Painted 
Daisy; a bed of Shasta Daisies; a bed of 
Gaillardia and one of Dianthus Barbatus, 
also liberal settings of Stoke’s Aster. 
Digitalis or Foxglove and most of all of 
Campanula or Canterbury Bells, un- 
rivalled in beauty. 


POPPIES 


A bed of about 50 Oriental Poppies 
was also set, from which I am expecting 
great things next season. Few people 
here have seen this great Poppy in its 
flashing scarlet coat, swaying high on 
long stems and many were the inquiries 
last Summer elicited by a few specimens. 
What a gorgeous sight a massed bed of 
them would be, I thought, and a bed of 
them is now set with plants all looking 
green. This Poppy, like all the family, 
resents transplanting except in its dor- 
mant season in late Summer when its 
top dies away. The roots sprout green 
again with the Fall rains and young 
plants may continue to be safely moved. 
Propagation by root division of old 
plants is also feasible during the dor- 
mant season. 


" eo JOHNSON, Mo., (In Rural New- 
Yorker) 
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The Lemon 


“PRE Lemon (Citrus Limonum), the 
acid juice of which is used in pre- 
paring the cooling, well known bever- 
age, lemonade, is a native of the North 
of India. It is used for many more 
purposes than the making of cooling 
beverages however. 


The juice is much used by calico 
printers to discharge colors and to 
produce a greater clearness in the 
white part of patterns dyed with dyes 
containing iron. The Lemon is an 
important article of sea-stores and 
Citric Acid is made from it in great 
quantities. It is a very important 
article of commerce in the United 
States, Italy, France, Portugal and 
Spain; the output of the Lemon groves 
being distributed throughout the 
world in one form or another; the 
fruit is kept in cold storage. 


The Lemon tree is more hardy than 
the Orange and is supposed to have 
been introduced into Europe during 
the Crusades, possibly during the 
twelfth century. It is completely 
naturalized in parts of Southern 
Brazil and it is said that the flesh of 
the cattle which pasture in the woods 
there, acquires a strong smell of 
Lemons from eating the fallen fruit. 

There is a variety called Sweet 
Lemon (Citrus Lumia), occasionally 
cultivated in the South of Europe; 
the juice of which is sweet. 

Lemon Ponderosa is a tree-like, ten- 
der shrub often grown in pots in the 
North and as an out-door shrub in 
the South. The dark, glossy foliage 
winters well and the attractive, fra- 
grant flowers of white with yellow sta- 
mens are refreshing. The flowers are 
followed by fruits of large size. The 
combination of flowers, fragrance, 
fruit and tree-like form makes it one 
of the most satisfactory window and 
porch decorative plants. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





A Great Dane and Kittens 


I had a Great Dane which developed 
some strange traits of tenderness. Out 
at my country place the children found a 
family of abandoned Kittens in a ditch 
and carried them home. You know how 
unwelcome such things are, but the 
Great Dane seemed to share the chil- 
dren’s regard for the little waifs. He 
began to mother them. He gathered 
them all within the curve of his warm 
body every night, and they snuggled in 
content. When they strayed too far, he 
used to round them back toward the 
house. When the children played too 
roughly with them, he seemed to know 
that even a playful cuff with his great 
paw would be too much for them, and 
he just gently pushed them away. At 
evening when he heard my car coming 
up to the gate, he looked along the drive, 
and if he saw any Kitten walking there, 
he bounded over and moved it out of 
danger. It was one of those curious ex- 
hibitions of animal care which give one 
pause for thought as to what was at 
work within that canine brain. 


—(Dearborn Independent) 
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“Twelve Best” Decorative Dahlias 


N PAGE 519 of THE FLOWER 

GROWER, F. R., (Me.) asks for a 
list of best twelve Decorative Dahlias. 
While I do not claim that the follow- 
ing twelve are the best possible dozen, 
I do claim that it is a remarkably 
good one that cannot fail to attract the 
favorable attention of any community 
that is susceptible to beauty. All are 
large-flowering varieties. 


Sulphurea: Exquisitely beautiful clear 
sulphur-yellow, with the long narrow 
petals, slightly rolled and thrown back 
like one. form of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum. Early, free; a splendid cut flower. 

Madonna: White, free, beautiful, of 
original, but very graceful form. If I 
could grow but twelve Decoratives, 

Madonna would be one of them. 

'  Jersey’s Beauty: An unusually fine 
pink which has color, stem and substance. 
Good for all purposes. 

Pride of California: Glowing scarlet 
shaded darker. One of the best reds for 
all uses. It has size, stem, and splendid 
keeping qualities when cut. 

Insulinde: A golden-brown aristocrat 
set on top of a stiff stem, like a Chrysan- 
themum. The broad petals twist and 
curl into one of the most artistic Dahlias 
of distinct form. 

Mrs. I. de Ver Warner: This gem 
among Dahlias is of a rich mauve-pink 
color, and the finest Decorative form. 
One of the very best. 

Judge Marean: Yellow-orange and sal- 
mon-pink, a beautiful blending of chang- 
ing colors as the flower develops. Free 
bloomer with good stems. 

The Millionaire: A massive flower of 
a delicate lavender with a faint pink 
overcast on a white ground. A gold 
medal Dahlia that will attract attention 
anywhere. 

King of Autumn: Amber over yellow. 
One of the finest Decoratives ever intro- 
duced, but some blooms will take the 
Peony form; has the best stems of any 
on this list; grand for cutting. 

Mina Burgle: Bright scarlet; strong, 
vigorous grower; early and continuous 
producer of fine flowers. 

Purple Manitou: Purple over crimson. 
A sport from Le Grand Manitou. A 
vase of this variety is a regal sight. 

Dr. Tevis: Old rose, old gold and 
apricot. A desirable Californian with a 
splendid stem for cutting, and a tre- 
mendous record as a prize winner. 


To the very natural criticism that 
the collection does not contain enough 
white for cut flower purposes would 
suggest that one should plant at least 
one-half dozen of Madonna. Other 
good whites are Mrs. W. E. Estes and 
Pearle D’Or. The best small white, 
(about the size of a Carnation,) for 
cut flower work I have ever used is 
Corona. 


Two of the freest blooming medium 
sized Decoratives for cutting are 
Freedom, crimson; and Darlene, light 
pink over white. An unusually desir- 
able large clear yellow that always at- 
tracts favorable comment is Stunner. 


A1lA 


The only high priced Dahlia in the 
set is Jersey’s Beauty, which sells for 
about five dollars. If a less expensive 
one is desired, would suggest the ex- 
quisite pink Delice which may be 
bought for less than fifty cents. 


CHARLES G. BABCOCK, ( Mass.) 





Dahlia Tubers Dry Up 


6¢7T’HE Eternal Question” with me is 

not, as with many of your read- 
ers, “How shall I keep my Dahlia 
bulbs?” but I am wanting to know 
“How am I to get them?” 


You know—that is, people who raise 
Dahlias do, that last season was one of 
the “finicky” ones. I had magnificent 
plants, owing to the fact that I had 
a sprinkler system and can take care 
of the watering question when the 
drouth periods come along. 


On some of my plants I had mag- 
nificent bloom, commencing as early 
as July with Mrs. I. D. Ver Warner 
and continuing right up to frost, and 
the same was true, in a lesser measure, 
with Amun Ra, but my old standbys, 
Kalif, Break O’Day, Mrs. Warnaar, 
Mrs. Estes, were almost complete fail- 
ures and some newer ones did not get 
into blossom at all. 

We had our first killing frost on 
October 11th, ten days earlier than the 
average for the state over a period 
of years. This was followed by ten 
days to two weeks of rainy weather 
and when I finally dug my roots— 
roots they were and not tubers and 
they simply dried up in spite of my 
best care, and I have been rather suc- 
cessful in taking care of Dahlia tubers 
over a period of some twenty years. 

What’s the matter? The only 
change in my methods was the sub- 
stitution of sulphate of ammonia for 
nitrate of soda—couldn’t get the 
soda—and I make only a small applica- 
tion of a stimulating fertilizer once in 
a season. Used a small quantity of 
bone meal after the buds were form- 
ing. - 

A. C. THOMAS, (W. Va.) 





Planting Dahlias in 
Very Heavy Soil 


I would advise any person planting 
Dahlias in heavy soil to plant the fol- 
lowing way: 

Where bulb is to be planted, dig hole 
about twelve inches in diameter and 
twelve or more inches deep, put a few 
inches of manure at bottom, then fill 
half way with sand. Plant bulb four 
to six inches deep. Cover with two 
inches of sand. When plant is up a 
few inches fill in with more sand until 
one inch from level of garden. When 
plant is well above ground, fill with 
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coarse earth. This ma 
ous job, but I have found that Bt 
taken is well spent. Yoy get tit 
bloom and better bulbs in the Bi 
Do not make the mistake of 
ing too much after planting, wt 
year I lost about twenty do} 7 fe 
of stock by watering too much, 
warn you not to make the Pda 
take as I did. Keep your hoe Wo 
overtime until plants are jn bua 
mulch with any good mulch yoy 
get. Put the hoe away or Only ge j 
on the weeds. If you want large bloom 
pinch off all excess buds. Whey ; 
bloom feed well with any goog Fg 
tilizer. Do not let flowers go to an 
as this is the quickest way to 
plant blooming. % 


E. C. MATTHEWs, (Ontario) 





Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) 


In Bouquets 

I have had quite a little Xperience 
in using Gypsophila in making Up old. 
fashioned bouquets. I find Paniculgy 
the most satisfactory variety to yp 
It is a hardy perennial, coming int) 
bloom the first of July and contingj 
during August. Have had some bloom 
in September by cutting blossoms 
closely during July and August, 

Gypsophila paniculata is very dainty 
and gives just the finish for most any 
bouquet. 


AGNES MAYHALL, (W. Va) 





The Irish Shamrock is French 


The “real Irish” Shamrock is Freneh, 

At least it grows more profusely o 
the slopes of the French Pyrenees than 
on the hillsides of the Emerald Isle, 

And during the last thirty-six year 
the contents of many packets of Sham- 
rock seeds sent from Ireland to patriotic 
and homesick Hibernians throughout the 
world who craved a connecting link with 
the “ould sod” have originated in Franee, 

This, at any rate, is the allegation of 
Ernest A. Hartland, New York horti- 
culturist, who writes to The World at 
length in proof of his contention, e- 
plaining his letter was inspired by a 
article in this week’s Sunday World 
about the long standing controversy a 
to the exact botanical name of the true 
Shamrock. 

Mr. Hartland says his father, the late 
William Baylor Hartland, a noted Irish 
horticulturist, who died in 1912, ascer- 
tained with the aid of two other scier 
tists, thirty-five years ago, that th 
Shamrock is “Trifolium filiforme,” com- 
monly known as “suckling clover,” and 
is used extensively in seeding sheep pa 
tures in the highland districts of Franc. 

For twenty years a Paris seed hous 
Mr. Hartland states, sold quantities d 
this seed to his father, who, after dé 
termining it was identical with the m 
tive Irish Shamrock, distributed it from 
Cork as Shamrock seed, which it 
was. 

“The late Peter Henderson of New 
York, a great plantsman,” writes Mt 
Hartland, “states in his ‘Handbook @ 
Plants’ that Trifolium filiforme is wom 
in Dublin on St. Patrick’s Day. He wa 
right.”—(New York World) 
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A Discussion of Iris Varieties 
BY H. LEE DANENHAUER, (N. J.) 


culiarity found in lists purport- 
ing to show — — 
our favorite garden per- 
ee Ecesiatty the Iris, which 
vor various well-considered reasons, 
il as vigor of habit of bloom, grace 
 cswiege, and the adaptability of its 
se should be considered as best. 
That peculiarity is in the divergence 
of tastes showing itself more mark- 
edly and increasingly as the end of the 
jist is approached, while considerable 
uniformity exists among the various 
individual selections of those varieties 
with which the list starts, and many 
lists would be identical Bm probably 
t five or six varieties. 
roe above is admitted it might be 
well to set apart the first six Iris 
among those which will be mentioned, 
as outstanding ; for they are decidedly 
so in the blooming garden and their 
selection by the prospective planter 
would be almost a necessity. 

Of the remaining selections, here 
arranged in strictly local order of 
choice, upon which there is the yearly 
recurrent claim of improvement by the 
many hybridizers, safety and comfort 
is to be had in holding to the varieties 
which have retained their popularity 
for several years, rather than in dis- 
placing them with the very new and 
untried. This principle has been fol- 
lowed with my own seedlings since 
1919, and of which none have ever 
been introduced. 

Then for the first six consider Am- 
bassadeur, Souvenir de Mme. Gaudi- 
chau, Cardinal, Ballerine, Magnifica 
and Mons. Cornuault; and follow with 
nineteen to make a selection of twenty- 
five remarkably fine Iris. 


Tsar is one outstanding pe- 


Ambassadeur—(Vilmorin 1920. CM 
NHF). 
Standards:—Smoky bronze, finely 


dotted brown. 
Falls:—Very dark velvety maroon. 
Considered the finest of the Vilmorin 
seedlings. A strong growing plant with 
stalks three feet tall, carrying large flow- 
ets of heavy substance and of exceed- 
ingly rich coloring. 
iia venir de Mme. Gaudichau—( Millet 


Standards :—Bradleys violet. 

Falls:—Brilliant black-purple. 

Free blooming and of striking garden 
effect. Unusually tall and well finished. 

Cardinal—(Bliss 1922). 

Standards:—A distinct shade of laven- 


' der overlaid with rose. 


Falls:—Rich raisin-purple, shading to 
bright pansy-violet at the margin. 

One of the richest and brightest of the 
famous race of Dominion seedlings de- 
veloped by Mr. Bliss in England. A fine 
branching plant with large, well carried 





flowers of wonderful glossy texture. 

Ballerine—(Vilmorin 1920. CM NHF). 

Standards:—Light violet-blue. 

Falls:—A deeper shade. 

On strong, slender and well branched 
spikes, are borne blooms five inches in 
height with wide rounded standards 
waved at the edge. The flower is of fine 
perfume. 

Magnifica—(Vilmorin 1920. C NHF). 

Standards:—Light purple on white. 

Falls:—Deep mauve. 

A strong plant with wide glaucous 
foliage and stems over four feet tall. 
Flowers, six inches from tip to tip crown 
and stem. They are of thick waxy tex- 
ture and the petals are large and well 
rounded. 

Mons. Cornuault—(Denis 1918). 

A combination of cinnamon and saf- 
fron-yellow. 

Fine, large blooms of exceptional color- 
ing. 


Medrano—(Vilmorin 1920). 

Bronzy claret or deep brown on purple. 

Low growing but a very fine deep red- 
claret flower, an unusual color. Not a 
free bloomer. 

Lord of June—(Yeld 1911. AM RHS). 

Standards:—Light chicory-blue. 

Falls :—Lavender-violet. 

A bold and fully proportioned flower. 
The edges of the standards being notched 
and the falls slightly incurved. The side 
blooms are carried well away from the 
main stalk and the foliage is heavy and 
lasting. The rhizomes are large and in- 
crease rapidly. 

Margery—(Dean 1922). 

Standards:—Light wisteria-violet. 

Falls:—Bradleys violet. 

One of the largest blooms in the gar- 
den carried on very tall stems which are 
at times slightly curved. 

Asia—(Yeld 1920. AM). 

Standards:—Soft lavender with an un- 
dertone of yellow. 

Falls:—A deeper shade. 

A revelation in perfect flower form, 
combined with unusual strength. 

Mother of Pearl—(Sturtevant 1921). 

Pale bluish lavender. 

Beautiful in color and form. Large 
blooms widely extended. 

The plant is a strong grower. 

Prospero—(Yeld 1920. AM). 

Standards:—Pale lavender 
yellow at the base. 

Falls:—Deep red-purple with a margin 
of deeper coloring, heavily marked brown 
at the haft. 

Leaf :—Broad, short and blue-green. 

A particularly handsome plant of 
grand carriage and marked vigor. Large 
quietly toned flower of excellent shape. 

Lady Foster—(Foster 1913. AM 
RHS). 

Standards:—Light lavender-violet. 

Falls:—Lavender-violet, veined old 
gold at the throat. 

Foster’s finest seedling. A fine, large, 
weather resisting bloom. 

Pallida Dalmatica—(In 
prior to 1600). 
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Standards:—Light lavender-violet. 
Falls:—Same. 

_ A wild Iris and one very difficult to 
improve upon. 

Morning Splendor—(Shull 1922. M. 
AIS). 

Standards :—Petunia-violet. 

Falls :—Raisin-purple. 

One of the best American Iris of bril- 
liant red effect, very strong. 

Canopus—(Bliss 1919). 

Standards :—Reddish violet. 

Falls:—Rich, velvety prune-purple. 

Another very pleasing Dominion seed- 
ling of high quality. 

Citronella—(Bliss 1922. AM RHS). 

Standards:—Empire yellow. 

Falls:—Lemon-chrome veined Van 
Dyke red. 

The tallest yellow and of such color 
that in the garden the flowers seem to 
be illuminated from within. 

Swazi— (Bliss 1922). 

Standards:—A fine, velvety light vio- 
let-blue. 

Falls:—Clear, bright reddish violet. 

Much finer than its parent, Dominion, 
and a rich and wonderful Iris. 

Yvonne Pelletiér—(Millet 1916). 

Almost a sky blue. 

Very early, tall and free blooming. 
While flowers are not large the effect of 
the entire plant in bloom is that of great 
dignity. 

Rose Madder—(Sturtevant 1923). 

Colored as named. 

An unusual and beautiful bloom in two 
shades. A strong plant. 

B. Y. Morrison—(Sturtevant 
FCC MHS). 

Standards:—Very pale lavender-violet. 

Falls:—Velvety raisin-purple with a 
dark outline to the wide lavender edge. 
Distinct and handsome. Strong and 
slender in leaf and stalk. 

La Neige—(Verdier 1912. C NHF). 

Pure wax white. 

Quite apart from any white yet pro- 
duced. Not tall nor are the blooms too 
large, but the flowers are clear and glis- 
tening and of heavy substance. 

Zua—(Crawford 1914). 

Glistening and frosted lilac-white. 

This finely shaped bloom is crinkled 
and creped, very distinct and one that 
should be planted near at hand and better 
by itself. 

Dream—(Sturtevant 1918). 

Very close to a clear pink. 

A delicate and beautiful Iris and one 
of the best of its color. 

Lent A. Williamson — (Williamson 
1918). 

Standards :—Lavender-violet. 

Falls:—Velvety royal purple. 

Received the highest rate in the first 
A. I. S. Symposium. 

A massive flower and heavy plant. 


1918. 





Iris Borer Correction 


HILE one should not be too crit- 

ical of the statements which gar- 
den periodicals publish over the names 
of their correspondents, yet it does 
seem that there should be some check 
upon such statements, since so many 
persons readily accept any dogmatic 
assertion. 

A flagrant example of mistaken as- 
sertion, in the opinion of your corres- 
pondent, is the communication in your 
May issue on Iris borers which states 
that in May the moth deposits eggs 
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in the foliage; that the larva pupates 
in the Fall, and spends the Winter in 
the ground in the pupal state; that it 
is useless to treat the foliage in the 
Fall for that reason, and that the only 
remedy at that time is to dig up the 
plant and search the ground for the 
pupae. 

Contrast with this the statement of 
E. B. Williamson, of Bluffton, Ind., 
who is not only a notable authority on 
the Iris, but also an entomologist of 
distinction. 

“Root Borer The adult is a 
dark, dull-colored noctuid expanding an 
inch and a half to an inch and seven- 
eighths. It emerges in late September, 
October and early November and lays 
clusters of eggs in the folds of Iris 
leaves From these eggs in late 
April and probably during the entire 
month of May emerge minute Cater- 
pillars The Caterpillar ..... 
later passes into the rhizome ..... 
Finally in a small earthen cell an inch 
or two beneath the surface, pupation 
takes place and a few weeks later the 
adult emerges.” 

If this is a correct description of the 
life cycle of this pest, and one cannot 
doubt that such is the case, how un- 
fortunate it is to tell people to dig up 
their Irises in the Fall in a futile 
search for pupae, many of which are 
already on the wing and laying eggs 
even as early as September! In the 
opinion of most growers treatment 
of the foliage in late Fall and Winter 
is one of the best means of control 
since at that time the insect is in the 
egg stage and on the foliage. The 
article mentioned states that at this 
time the borer is in the pupal state in 
the ground! 

Of course, this is all a question of 
fact, but I think few informed per- 
sons would be disposed to take issue 
with Mr. Williamson on this subject. 

The vigorous search for the Cater- 
pillar in the foliage and rhizomes in 
May, June and even in July which was 
advocated is certainly advisable. 

JOHN W. Scott, (Ky) 
Editor’s Note:— 

The Editor grows many thousands 
of Irises in his garden. If there is an 
Iris borer among the plants I do not 
know it. Consequently I take little 
interest in a discussion of Iris pests, 
and the statement which Brother 
Scott criticizes above made no impres- 
sion on my brain when I read it. 

Presuming that E. B. Williamson 
knows what he is talking about and 
that the criticism is justified, the Edi- 
tor would point out to writers for gar- 
den publications in general, (yes, and 
to writers on any subject whatever, ) 
that they should not be too sure of 
their ground. Many writers try to 
write on subjects about which they 
know little and sometimes less than 
little, and even less than nothing. No 
writer has the right or authority to 
tell others how to do something that 
he or she has never done, or seen done. 

However, even when writers have 
had some experience, sometimes their 
suggestions are based on mere theory 
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and not on confirmed and demon- 
strated practice. 


I could go on and expatiate on this 
subject almost indefinitely and lecture 
the greenhorn writers more fully and 
completely, but perhaps it would do 
little good. 


Then, I want to add a word of cau- 
tion to the experts. Experts disagree, 
and, therefore, sometimes their recom- 
mendations are not authoritative and 
very often incorrect. 


And I want to say finally that no 
Editor is responsible for statements 
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made over the signature of 
tors, except in a very general ie 
Errors made by contributors 
vice given which is not bageq 
practice, however, is almost ined 
corrected by some person who kn 
so that instead of doing harm then? 
a world of good in plain error — 
ing in at times, as it brings out ae 
and minutiae that otherwise could 
be secured. While some peop] 
that error is almost a crime Mie 
cases a positive virtue. It also 
humanity at times. Drove 


MADISON Cooper 





Dividing and Planting Irises* 


O THE amateur, the Iris commends 
Titseit for its ability to withstand heat 

and drought fatal to most other 
vlants. Good drainage is essential and its 
absence will induce rot. If the drainage 
is poor, plant your Irises in ridges, and 
if possible, north and south, so as to give 
the plants the greatest exposure to the 
sun. If your soil is heavy, mix in some 
pulverized old mortar or coarse lime- 
stone. 

Do not plant too deep; the under part 
of the rhizomes in the case of the Ger- 
manica type should be barely beneath 
the surface. If you plant in ridges, the 
top of the ridge should not be pointed as 
rain would wash down the soil. To make 
the ridges, do not take soil from between 
them, as it is not desirable that water 
should be allowed to stand in the fur- 
rows. Get your ridge soil from another 
part of the garden. 

The Iris is not very particular as to 
soil. Mine are growing well in both 
heavy, medium and light soil. Ordi- 
nary good garden loam suits it best. 
An exceedingly rich soil is likely to 
result in rank growth and few flowers. 
The Iris likes a little lime but not too 
much. Ordinarily, if lime is absent in 
the soil, half a pint of powdered slack 
lime or two pints of pulverized mortar, 
to a square yard, will be ample. Use it 
prior to planting or late in the season. 
If in the growing season, use it by 
saturating the ground with lime water. 
Any excess of lime may induce rot, so 
care should be taken. 


The best time to plant Irises is in Au- 
gust and September, as then they are 
nearly dormant. Root growth will quickly 
follow and the plants will become fairly 
well established before the ground 
freezes. Spring planting usually means 
little bloom and inferior bloom, the first 
season; although they may be success- 
fully transplanted then, or indeed at any 
time when the ground is not frozen deep. 


The Japanese varieties, although water 
lovers, can be successfully cultivated in 
comparatively dry surroundings, pro- 
vided constant cultivation is given them. 
It is well to give them a better chance by 
planting them in the moist part of the 
garden. The care and attention re- 
quired by the Iris, when once established, 
is less than that of almost any other de- 
sirable flowering plant. Nevertheless, it 





*From a paper by Rev. G. W. Jebbs of Burling- 
ton, Ont., read at a convention of the Ontario 
Horticultural Association. 
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will well repay whatever care j; 
ceive. Keep the plants free troy 
and grass. Cut off the fading blosso 
and stir the ground occasionally to ~y 
vent a crust from forming, The ‘ri 
clump will be at its best the second an 
third year from planting and every thre: 
eg ey the clumps should be di. 
vided, as the centre will gr 

to bloom. gradually cam 


Then dig up the whole clump and dis. 
card any old dried up or decayed parts 
and replant. As a winter covering, | 
prefer dried tops of Irises and Gladia 
to straw, as the latter is liable to contain 
grass and weed seeds. 


The chief disease of the Iris is m9 
and when this appears, dig out the dis 
eased parts at once and burn them, 4s 
a preventive, a one per cent solution ¢ 
formaldehyde, or a solution of potassiun 
permanganate—a level teaspoonful ¢f 
the crystals to a quart of water—ay 
good. 


I have selected from the last flowering 
season what I consider the best eighteen 
of the cheaper varieties as follows: 
Prosper Laugier, Quaker Lady, Irs 
King, Her Majesty, Prince du Orang, 
Wyomissing, Mary Garden, Violet Queer, 
Princess Victoria Louise, Iroquois, 
Gagus, Mrs. Neubronner, Dorothea, 
Ciengalti the Moor, Candelabra, Rox 
Unique, Isoline, Pallida Variegata. 1 
these may be added: Ambassadeur, Laty 
Foster, Dominion, Magnifica, Ballerim, 
Mrs. Fryer, Asia, Perfection, Red Cloui, 
Justinian, Pfauenauge, Clarence Wedge, 
Dalila, Shrewsbury and Zwanenburg, 
all of which are of moderate price. 





Irises of 1926 


The Iris has been wonderful, prob 
ably due to the long spell of cal 
weather, commencing with the tis) 
Iris reticulata; then the Iris pumila 
Bride, Orange Queen, Bluestone atl 
Blue Boy; then the German Iris wil 
its beautiful shadings of blue, pum 
and yellow, also white. 

It is a fine border plant, the gra: 
green sword-like leaves lasting 
into Fall. It may be termed the pot 
man’s orchid, for one and all can hate 
it in their garden as it requires # 
little care. 


F. B. C., (Mass) 
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Editorial Notes 


HE growing season thus far (mid- 

July) has been a most satisfactory 
one despite the unusual amount of 
cold and wet weather. Nearly all 
plants have grown and bloomed well 
and best of all the blossoms have 
iysted a remarkably long time. Last 
year Iris came in flower and were gone 
in no time but this year they lasted 
and lasted and Oh, how full of flowers 


they were! 


Nature does odd things during vari- 
ous seasons. This funny (?) back- 
ward year is something of a poser. 
Mid-July presents the last of the Iris, 
a few belated Germanica and Japanese 
ones along with Dahlias;— Spring 
and Fall joining hands as it were. 
Barly flowers are staying late while 
late comers are arriving considerably 
ahead of time. 

Evidently this is to be a Dahlia 
year. Fortunately some hopeful souls 
“ust try it once more” each year 
when it comes time to set out that 
most fickle of all plants for this sec- 
tim. Those who did so in 1926 will 
probably be repaid for their stick-to- 
it-iveness as blossoms are appearing 
on plants not half grown. With the 
present happy outlook fulfilled, Sep- 
tember should see a wealth of those 
coveted flowers. One question arises, 
ought one to pinch off the too early 
blooms and conserve the strength of 
the plant for a more glorious autumn 
flowering? To do so will require a 
lot of thinking it is for the best, 
among us who so seldom obtain any- 
thing much but huge plants. 


How the Birds do seem to feel the 
present intense heat. Little Mrs. 
Jennie Wren sits patiently waiting for 
her second brood to materialize. She 
chose for their home a duplicate house 
to the birthplace of the five sons and 
daughters who are now out in the 
world fending for themselves, at least 
all but one, which sad to relate is no 
more. The relentless sun pours dowh 
on the little house, (The house placed 
ma tree where it is protected from 


too much sun has never been rented, ) 
and must make its one room mightily 
hot. The faithful mother sits with 
her head half out of the tiny door 
and her bill open. Jimmie comes off 
and on, and, perched on the house or 
near by, opens his mouth too, between 
bursts of song. 

The Robins also have their bills 
open as though panting, when they 
are not eating Cherries or bathing. 
And they pay no heed to the generally 
accepted laws of health, for I find the 
bird-bath has dozens of Cherry bits in 
it each day when fresh water is put 
in. Bathing after eating certainly 
produced no ill effects on speckle- 
breasted young Robins, nor on their 
seniors for that matter. 


A brood of Flickers must have been 
raised in some tree not far away as 
they are now frequent visitors to the 
garden, and their not-at-all musical 
calls are often heard. One spent some 
time at the bird-bath, but not bathing. 
He was rendering a very good service 
while obtaining various toothsome 
morsels for himself. The bath has for 
a pedestal the stump of a Cherry tree 
which Master Flicker was inspecting 
most carefully. When satisfied that 
he had “licked the platter clean” he 
flew to the top of a trellis where sat 
another member of his family busily 
arranging its plumage, so he seated 
himself a foot or two away and also 
preened himself. Other Woodpeckers 
seem to prefer the country during the 
Summer, thereby showing their good 
sense, but it is fortunate for us city 
gardeners that all Birds do not think 
alike. 

Amateur gardeners with really 
small gardens,—not the so-called small 
ones which usually turn out to be at 
least an acre,—and very modest in- 
come, only a slight fraction of which 
can be expended on the garden, feel 
the urgent need of some one with 
knowledge and experience in laying 
out gardens artistically. Many plans 
are given in the various garden maga- 
zines, and some ideas can be gleaned 
from them, but they do not fit most 
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needs. Of course no one of intelli- 
gence who loves a garden and there- 
fore must be in close personal contact 
with it, wants to copy a plan. Rather 
he, or more often she, longs for a bit 
of advice or a guiding hand from an 
artist who can see mistakes and can 
tell just how to make changes that 
would produce the desired effect. 

It seems as though much such ad- 
vice could be given through the mag- 
azines but just what is needed in 
simple form has not yet been found in 
them. Mr. McFarland in his “My 
Growing Garden” returns thanks to a - 
friend who gave him advice in the 
first stages of reclaiming an old gar- 
den by pointing out what to use as 
an “axis” and how best to take ad- 
vantage of trees, shrubs and vines al- 
ready there. No two places are alike 
but a few general principles with 
technical terms used and explained 
might help a lot and be gratefully re- 
ceived. Perhaps some one who can, 
will be willing to write on the subject. 


The summer meetings of the Utica 
Garden Club have been held in gar- 
dens of members or friends and much 
practical knowledge has been gained 
and the spirit of gardening extended, 
as usually several non-members are in- 
vited. 


Gardening is infectious, especially 
different phases of it. Large water 
gardens have long been a part of big 
estates and public parks but the little 
water garden is coming into vogue 
very rapidly. A bit of practical ar- 
tistic advice is much needed in their 
construction to make them not only 
interesting but beautiful. 

One’s ideal is a tiny pool shaped as 
though made by nature, not a geo- 
metrical figure, but the objection is 
raised that forms for cement cannot 
be made that way. One gardener 
may, if the urge becomes much 
stronger, disregard all practical ad- 
vice and attempt to work out her own 
ideals even though the cement may 
not prove durable. There will be the 
satisfaction of trying at least. 


How delightful it is to overhear a 
conversation which shows that occa- 


’ sionally people can get away from shop 


or what “he said” or “I said.” Two 
men who had been doing some work 
next door were eating their lunch in 
a summerhouse. Off and on bits of 
their talk floated over and it was all 
about Birds. One of them, at least, 
had seeing eyes and had observed the 
many Robins, Goldfinches and Wrens 
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feeding, bathing and singing. He was 
apparently relating some experiences 
of his own in connection with Birds. 
They were having a real rest from 
their work while they ate and were 
enjoying themselves in a worth-while 
way. 


In the July FLOWER GROWER, Dr. 
Cyrus N. Ray of Texas gives some 
long desired information. The ques- 
tion has often been asked among our 
Club members, “Does the sow bug do 
any harm?” Dr. Ray settles the 
matter most conclusively from his 
own observation. Snails which are 
credited with so much destruction 
have been noticeably few this year; 
but sow bugs, or as Dr. Ray styles 
them, pill bugs are in evidence every- 
where. Now that they have been 
caught in the act and their sins have 
found them out, further information 
is desired. How can they be gotten 
rid of? 


Yes indeed, we have learned to eat 
the skins of baked potatoes provided 
we are sure they have been scrubbed 
well and are free from scabs. Chil- 
dren can easily be taught to “love 
them.” We tried boiled new ones but 
they are not as palatable; perhaps 
practise might make them so. 





Useful Hints for September 


Fine is the mouth to begin to get 
ready for Winter and another year. 
It is the ideal time for transplanting 
seedlings of biennials and perennials 
_ to bloom another season. Things that 
did not prove satisfactory can be taken 
up and discarded and the borders 
thinned out. The latter seems one of 
the most difficult things to do. It is 
such a piece of work to take up so 
many plants and reset them but there 
comes a time it seems as though noth- 
ing else will do. The beginner’s idea 
of a hardy border is apt to be a place 
where you can put all kinds of plants 
in and let them alone. Some borders 
look that way. The truth is a hardy 
border needs constant care. If noth- 
ing else, weeds are always derisively 
poking themselves in where they are 
not wanted. While the gardener is 
industriously weeding in one part of 
the garden they hustle along and have 
a glorious time everywhere else. In 
sweltering weather the amateur and 
some professionals give up in despair 
and say “go it.” September has come 
with cooler days and one must take 
a fresh hold with the borders but 
the job is as much bigger as the weeds 
are. “Next summer there will be no 
letting up.” 


A12 


September is also a month of har- 
vest. Practically all of the annuals 
are in a riot of bloom and fall per- 
ennials are coming on. After the heat 
of August many plants seem to take a 
fresh start too, and there begins quite 
a wealth of aftermaths. How one ap- 
preciates every bloom, as the first 
thought of Autumn and its quick suc- 
cessor comes. 


House plants that have been set out 
or plunged in the garden should be 
taken up early this month, repotted 
if necessary, and put into shape for 
the house. When ready they should 
be set on the piazza and gradually 
acclimated to indoor conditions. Take 
in while doors and windows are still 
open and before fires are started. 
They ought not to turn yellow if 
treated so. 


Toward the close of the month when 
frosts are due begin to think about 
saving time to prepare for spring 
bulbs. The sooner ground is prepared 
for them the better. New ones will 
begin to arrive early in October. Be 
ready for them. 

Many of the perennials need to be 
separated and reset every three or 
four years. Now is the time to do 
this for spring and summer bloomers. 


Hotbeds and coldframes are prob- 
ably empty now and they should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
ready for spring use. Such precau- 
tions taken now may save many seed- 
lings next year. Plant and animal 
diseases need much the same treat- 
ment,—that is prevention rather than 
cure. 


The vegetable garden should be sup- 
plying the family with a liberal 
amount of healthful food and perhaps 
there will be some left to store away 
for the Winter. Tomatoes are at their 
best this month especially during the 
early part. They are so easily canned 
that even a few plants will add many 
a toothsome bit to winter menus. 
Flower enthusiasts are more and more 
crowding out the vegetable garden but 
there should always be a place for 
such things as Lettuce, Parsley, 
Chives, Endive and other small house- 
hold needs even if they are used for 
borders. They can be arranged with- 
out detracting from the general effect. 





A Summer Visitant 


Late in the Spring, when the calls 
of the Woodpeckers at Lilac Bush Inn 
became few and far between, I 
thought my opportunities for taking 
Bird pictures were over for the sea- 
son, as I have neither time nor 
strength to do field work; but early in 
June a Catbird began making us daily 
calls and soon became so tame that I 
considered the possibility of adding 
his picture to the others taken during 
the Winter. He soon developed a lik- 
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N. L. L, (So. N.Y.) 


Answer:—The above questions are 
comprehensive enough to cover the en- 
tire scope Of growing the Gladiolus com- 

i And surely these questions 
call for much information and I hope 
that my readers will, each one of them, 

‘va their own methods. I have tried to 
contribute my little bit toward this in 
weent issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
put methods are being improved contin- 

and, therefore, those who have 

the most labor saving methods 

should put these on paper for the benefit 
of others who have less experience. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Year 1816 and 1926 Compared 


To THe Epiror :— 


This year, 1926, has been unusually cold so far. 
Is it anything like the year 1816, known as the 
year “without a Summer’? Or perhaps to put 
the matter in a different way, why is it so cold 
so far during 1926, as compared with other more 


recent years? 
H. M. R., (Ohio) 


Answer:—We have no records of tem- 
perature for the Summer of 1816 in 
Northern New York and only scattered 
records in New England, but judging 
from such records as are available there 
appears to be little doubt concerning the 
greater severity of the year 1816 when 
compared with the present year. It has 
been said of the temperature during the 
Summer of 1816 that it was character- 
ized by many sudden and severe changes 
in temperature and that the average for 
the year was not much lower than dur- 
ing other years previous to this time. 
The sudden and violent fluctuations 
were of such extent that minimum tem- 
peratures were carried below freezing 
each month of the Summer with the re- 
sult that nearly all vegetation was killed. 


Perley’s “Historic Storms of New 
England” gives us an account of three 









































































































































ely fe hot days in Salem, Mass., during which 
is nol the temperature reached a maximum of 
eties im 100 Fahr. On June 5th the temperature 













was 92, and on the 7th nearly a foot of 
snow fell at Williamstown, Mass. On 
June 23rd more hot weather, which was 
immediately followed by cold. There was 
another heavy snowstorm over portions 
of New England on August 30th. It was 
said of this year that it had neither 
Spring, Summer nor Fall. 


Wide abnormalities in temperature 
ve been reported from many parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere since 1923, 
t the present year so far has not given 
us such wide fluctuations in temperature 
a some other years. We have broken 


no heat records and no cold records for 
extremes in temperature; and while the 
deficiency for the year now amounts to 
more than 700 degrees, the year 1912 
gave us a total deficiency in tempera- 
ture of 842 degrees during the same 
time, and 1923 gave a still larger de- 
ficiency of 885 degrees. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 





Rose Troubles in Kentucky 
To THE EbitTor :— 


Please tell me what is wrong and what remedy 
to use on my Roses. The leaves, some of them, 
seem to become almost transparent, have no green 
substance in them. The stems and buds seem to 
be all right, and I have some buds that are show- 
ing color, and plants seem to be thriving except 
that, principally about the bottom of each plant, 
there are five or six sections of leaves that have 
this disease. I have looked carefully for insects 
or bugs, but do not find any. I always spray with 
a nicotine solution for aphis, but have never had 
this trouble before. I will appreciate your help. 


B..M. Barnett, (Ky.) 

Answer :—Mr. Barnett’s trouble im- 
presses me as probably resulting from 
frost injury. I have noticed that when 
frost has really hurt a Rose twig or 
cane without destroying it, it makes a 
brave show of starting in the Spring, 
but the leaves are small in size and tend 
to be light yellow in color, later dropping 
off. No buds are produced and no 
growth results. It will be found that 
such twigs are really not normal, as can 
be noted by comparing a cross section of 
one with a healthy twig. 

This may be the wrong answer, but it 
is the best I can make at this time. 


J. HorRACE McFARLAND 





Fertilizing Value of 
Old Barnyard Manure 


To THE EbITor :— 


I would be pleased if you can tell me if there 
is any value as a fertilizing agent in barnyard 
manure that has been standing for several years. 
It is like black loam and crumbles clean when 
pressed by the fingers. There are several loads 
of it quite close to my place that I can have for 
the cost of hauling. Would a flower or vegetable 
plot benefit by it, and would it be good for 
Glads and Dahlias? 

Your magazine has had several good articles on 
fertilizers, but I did not find in any of them 
anything about how old manure had to be before 
it lost its fertilizing value. 

I would like to dig in this manure in the Fall 
if it is of value. 


WILL MARSHALL, (Alberta) 


Answer :—By all means secure all of 
that old barnyard manure that you can 
get for the cost of hauling. Even if 
you were obliged to pay pretty well by 
the load for it, it would be a prime in- 
vestment. While certain fertilizing ele- 
ments are lost when manure decays, 
(some evaporating into the atmosphere 
and others leaching out,) yet any old 
manure, even when exposed for long pe- 
riods to the weather, when considered 
by the load or pound, is very valuable 
material for the garden. Even though 
it contained no mineral fertilizing ele- 
ments its value as humus would make it 
worth more than the cost of hauling. 

It is recommended that instead of 
spading or plowing the manure under 
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in the Fall, that it be used as a top 
dressing at planting time in the Spring 
or during the growing season, harrowing 
it into the soil and allowing the rains 
to carry down the fertilizing elements to 
the plant roots. Better results will be 
had in this way with old manure than 
by plowing under. Plowing under is 
best with fresh manure. 


If any one has had experience or can 
refer to data on the subject of average 
analysis of old manure as compared 
with fresh manure they will add to the 
subject of garden fertilizing by sending 
it to me for publication. 


MADISON COOPER 





English Currants do not Fruit 


To THE EpiITor :— 


My black English Currants have so little fruit 
as not to be worth the picking. . Each little 
cluster is dried up at the tip before the rest has 
turned black. What can I do for them? 


ELLEN BRETNOR, (Utah) 

Answer:—A number of conditions 
might cause the collapse of the Cur- 
rants at the end of the cluster, but the 
most common cause this year was im- 
perfect pollination. The cold weather 
when Currants were flowering was not 
favorable to a good set of fruit. In 
some Currants which I have seen berries 
were set for about half the length of the 
cluster. 


Any weakness in the plants probably 
would exaggerate a trouble of this kind, 
and if the leaves are small and yellowish, 
and if the plants are not making a 
vigorous growth, it would be best to 
prune and fertilize them next Spring. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Delphinium Blight 


To THE EpITor :— 


I have a simple garden in the country, where 
Delphinium has taken prominent place. Last 
year rust appeared in the tops of the blooming 
stalks. I used various mixtures with no success 
this Spring, and this rust is ruining my plants. 
Can you suggest any remedy? 


Mrs. F. P. B., (So. N.Y.) 
Answer:—The article on Delphinium 
Blight in the February issue, page 79, 
may be of some assistance. It refers to 
Bulletin No. 513, New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N.Y. 
( EpITorR) 





Best Blue Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR :— 

What is the best blue Gladiolus in existence 
regardless of price? 

OrvILLE E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 

Answer:—Blue is such a fugitive and 
indefinite color in the Gladiolus that it 
includes a very wide range on the color 
scale, and, therefore, selecting one vari- 
ety as the best is a very difficult matter. 
Not only should color be taken into con- 
sideration, but the needs of propagation 
and growth, and perhaps other facts as 
well should be considered. 

Some of the newer varieties in the 
blue Gladiolus have been highly recom- 
mended, but as the Editor has had no 
experience with the higher priced ones, 
he hesitates to recommend a blue Gladi- 
olus. 

Can some of our friends offer sug- 
gestions? 

Badenia was for years considered the 
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acme of perfection in the blue Gladiolus, 
but it is almost impossible of growth. 
Lately Geraldine Farrar has with some 
superseded Badenia, but there are others 
in the blue class crying for recognition. 
One of the Editor’s favorites is Muriel, 
but there are other extra nice ones, and 
some with better habits of growth. 





What Do We Mean 
By An Inch of Rain? 


To THE EpITor :— 


We often see on weather maps and in news- 
papers something like the following expression: 
1.62 inches of rain fell last night or the total 
rainfall in past 24 hours was .52 of an inch. 
Will Mr. Hazen please tell us what such a state- 
ment means in plain English? 


E. B. A., (New York) 

Answer :—Rainfall or precipitation is 
measured in inches and hundredths of an 
inch and the statement above simply 
means one inch and sixty-two hundredths 
of an inch fell last night or a trifle more 
than one inch and a half in actual depth. 
If you had a metal pan covering exactly 
one acre of ground and this rain had 
fallen in the pan you would have had a 
lake of an acre in extent and 1.62 inches 
deep. The total weight of water con- 
tained in your pan or lake, if you want 
to so consider it, with the rainfall of 
1.62 inches would be the very consider- 
able amount of 366.949 pounds. One 
inch of rain on an acre amounts to ap- 
proximately 113% tons of water. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 





Plant for Identification 


To THE EbIToR :— 


Will you please name the enclosed plant, giving 
both the botanical and common name? 
F. M. Lupwie, (Penna.) 


Answer :—Although the Editor claims 
not to be an expert botanist, he does not 
hesitate to identify the plant sent as the 
common Running or Ground Cedar, 
botanically known as Lycopodium com- 
planatum. 

This plant makes very beautiful 
wreaths and for festooning or decorating 
at holiday time there is nothing nicer. 
It grows in considerable quantity right 
here on THE FLOWER GROWER grounds. 
And along with it has come of recent 
years the so-called Running Pine, known 
as Lycopodium obscurum. The Running 
Cedar is one of the features of our 
northern woodlands and the Editor has 
been familiar with it since boyhood. 





Time and Method of 
Dividing Irises 


To THE Epi!ror :— 


I am planning on setting Peonies in September 
and would like to inquire if this is a good time 
to set out Irises also? Would also like to ask 
in regard to several beds of Irises which are al- 
ready growing, and which I wish to remove and 
set out in a different location. When will be the 
best time to dig out these roots, and just how 
should they be taken up and divided? 


C. R. B., (N.Y.) 


Answer :—Peonies are best divided and 
transplanted in September and October, 
and Irises in July and August, although 
many Irises are set in September or even 
later. Irises bloom earlier than Peonies 
and are, therefore, in condition for 
transplanting at an earlier period. Irises 
put in the ground in July or August 
root during the fall rains and make 
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considerable growth before the ground 
freezes; and then they are in good condi- 
tion for prompt growth in the Spring, 
and should give fairly representative 
bloom the first year. 


Irises from the old bed can be taken 
up at the time above suggested to ad- 
vantage. Irises are about the easiest 
plant that I know to dig, divide and 
transplant. The work is easily and 
quickly done, after a little experience. 
Spade the clumps out of the ground and 
they can be divided with the hands, but 
a pruning knife is useful to get correct 
size of divisions in some cases. Trim 
the foliage down to three or four inches 
in length with a pair of shears. Most 
of the foliage will die down anyway and 
there is less loss from evaporation if the 
top is trimmed off as stated. 


The Iris is a very rugged and hardy 
plant and will almost take care of itself. 
If the plant dries out between the time 
of digging and transplanting, it will 
promptly absorb moisture from the 
ground and start growing as soon as 
set. The shorter time the divisions are 
out of the ground, however, the less 
liability of rot, and the less loss in 
growth. When taking up and trans- 
planting in the same garden growth 
hardly stops. 

MADISON COOPER 





Questions about Regal Lilies 


To THE EbIToR :— 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER GROWER which 
contains very much information on Lilies, I fail to 
find that which interests me most, so I am tak- 
ing this opportunity of asking a few questions 
on the propagation of Regal Lilies, of which I 
have about ten thousand seedlings: 

First: When is the proper time to transplant 
Regal Lilies? 

Second: Is it necessary to mulch seedlings for 
the Winter? 

Third: How can I make an acid soil out of 
heavy clay loam? 

Fourth: What fertilizers are recommended for 
Regal Lilies ? 

MIKE WUNDER, (Ind.) 
Editor’s note :— 

Here are some specific questions about 
the Regal Lily which call for experience 
and practical information. Lilies are 
attracting a great deal of attention at 
the present time and anyone who has 
grown them for a number of years and 
who will write of his or her experiences, 
will be giving much help to those who 
are interested in increasing their plant- 
ings. 

The Regal Lily, which is particularly 
asked about, is one of the most beautiful 
of the Lilies and the successful culture 
of same, under garden conditions, is not 
dificult if soil conditions are correct. 
Let us have more information about soil 
conditions and the details of propagation 
so far as practical. 





The Rainiest Part of the World 


To THE EDITOR :— 


A recent discussion has brought up the question 
of where the heaviest rainfall occurs. I claim 
that taken as a whole, the tropical parts of the 
world get the greatest amount of rain because 
of the temperature being constantly high. M. 
denies the truth of my statement and I would 
like something from Mr. Hazen which may throw 
light on the question. 

x. zs. 


Answer :—-It is generally accepted as 
a fact that the tropics do, as a rule, give 
heavier rainfall than other portions of 
the world and it is probable that no other 
section of the world for so large an area 
gives as much rain as the great Amazon 
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Spray for Grasshoppers 
To THE EDITOR :— 


What spray can I us ; 
hoppers? "has year on on Teaver pet, ot 
also Chrysanthemums suffered. Will have to 
something that does not injure the plants, = 

N. D., (Ky,) 

Answer :—It is doubtful if Gray. 
hopper pest will prevail for two years in 
succession, and it is, therefore, probable 
that N. D. will have no trouble wis 
Grasshoppers in 1926. However, if ay 
one has had experience with a spray fy 
Grasshoppers will they please tell som, 
thing about it? Any experience wij 
Grasshoppers they care to relate will 
most interesting and acceptable, 


—(Eprtor) 





The Five Best Dahlias 


To THE EbIToR :— 

What are the five best Dahlias, regardless ¢ 
price, in the Cactus and Hybrid Cactus types? 

ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 

Answer :—Here is a chance for mo 
any one to do a lot of guessing and ip. 
cidentally to express preference whieh 
may not possibly be justified by the x 
tual value of the variety or varieties 
recommended. But don’t let the critica 
ideas of the Editor influence you if yw 
want to give your impression of var: 
eties. But won’t you please tell wh; 
and won’t you please explain how mut 
experience you have had, so we wil 
know whether your ideas are worthy 
of serious consideration or not. 


— (EDIToR) 





Fertilizer on Sour Soil 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a l5-acre field that I seeded down 
grass last Fall. At that time I harrowed in om 
ton of ground limestone per acre. This Sprit 
I sowed Clover—inoculated seed. In many pati 
of the field the Clover does not look good. Ther 
is plenty of Sorrel. Would it be a good idea to 
apply ground limestone as top-dressing this Fal, 
and if so, how much per acre? I intend to top 
dress this field with fertilizer next Spring. Whi 
formula should I use? 


M. 6.6. 

Answer:—We should by all means & 
more limestone this Fall. Broadcast at 
least one ton to the acre. That soil i 


very sour when you started with it. 

for a fertilizer for Spring we shouldw 
one of the ready-mixed brands designe! 
for grass and grain, or a mixture of 
part nitrate of soda, one of muriate 

potash and three parts acid phosphate 
estimated by weight. (Rural Ne 
Yorker) 
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— . 
Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
ssist by giving general or 
sal i Salen will confer a favor on the 
‘ ¢ well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ingir  acts and definite information is desired. 
men! 


—— 
QUESTIONS 


pony—Rubra Superba DOES NOT BLOOM 


d like to have some pein oncageer 

ies. I set out a number o 
oe gears ago this Fall. All of 
os ploomed the next Spring with the 
them tion of Rubra Superba which has 
oe bloomed yet. It is a strong, healthy- 
tneking plant and I wonder if there is 
” I can do to make it bloom. 











| shoul 


thin tee 
> cathe going out next Spring if it 
does not bloom. The others did not 


very well this Spring and many 
ae A failed to open. I should 
like so much to have some suggestions 
about them. The Spring has been un- 
usually dry and this may be partially to 
blame for their failure to bloom better. 
{wonder if they should be reset? 


Mrs. A. R. McKINNEY, (S. C.) 


PROPAGATING “EDIBLE MOREL” MUSHROOMS 


How may one propagate the “Edible 
Morel” Mushroom that is found in Mis- 
souri the latter part of April and the 
first part of May? 

ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 


ROSE TROUBLE 


I bought a Rose (Earl of Dufferin— 
deep red) about two years ago. This 
plant has received excellent treatment 
and has been planted in accordance with 
instructions. The first year the plant 
was covered with buds but all dried up 
without opening. The second year I 
pinched off all buds except three or four 
on each stem—but they too dried up 
without opening. I am at a loss to know 
what causes this and how the matter 
can be remedied. 


E. A. VOGELE, (Ohio) 


BEST STRAIN OF DELPHINIUMS 


A reader wants to know what is con- 
sidered the best strain of Delphiniums. 
This, I suppose, is a question of in- 
dividual opinion, but those who can give 
reasons for their opinion will be given 
a place to tell what they think on this 
subject in this department of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


FILLER-PLANTINGS WITH TULIPS 


Thad about 700 Tulips in bloom this 
year and as I do not want to take them 
up every year and plant something else 
in the beds, as I did this year, I would 
like Some suggestions for a filler-plant- 
Ing to give me constant bloom through 
the season. This year I put in Asters, 
Snapdragons, etc., but it was the year 
to take the Tulips up anyway. 

What can I plant in my Tulip bed 
which will bloom later in the season and 
enable me to have a nice looking flower 

all through the season? Of course, 

Want something which will not inter- 
fere with the Tulips. 


Wo. GRANT SMITH, (Ind.) 





SNAPDRAGON RUST (7) 


I have had beautiful Snapdragons that 
stood the Winter and bloomed early this 
Spring, but before they had bloomed 
very long spots began to appear on the 
leaves; yellow on topside and brown 
on underside, with raised spots which 
partly dusts off on fingers if rubbed; 
with spots appearing on stems from the 
ground, they gradually die and turn 
brown as if burned by a fire. I call it 
rust. 

Please tell me cause of this; also give 
a remedy. I have noticed that all plants 
such as Ageratum and Golden Glow have 
some kind of root disease and die some- 
times when budding. Their roots turn 
black and there is something that looks 
white like mildew in the soil close to the 
roots. Will greatly appreciate any in- 
formation concerning these two diseases 
and their treatment. 


Mrs. A. P. DICKINSON, (Ga.) 


LUPINES DO NOT BLOOM 


Four years ago I planted some seed 
of the purple Lupine and the plants are 
about two feet high. The foliage is very 
beautiful, but in the four years nine 
plants have only yielded one flower. 

Can some one tell me what to do to 
make them bloom? I have heard that 
the Lupine likes acid soil. Can it be pos- 
sible that this Kentucky limestone soil 
does not agree with it? 

C. E., (Ky.) 


GLADIOLI AND TULIPS FROM SEED 


Will some one kindly give me planting 
instructions for Gladiolus seed and also 
Tulip seed? I have experimented a little 
but with no results, and I am anxious to 
learn something about raising Tulips 
and Gladioli from seed. 


A. P. GLENN, (Iowa) 


TIME TO SOW SEEDS 


Will you please tell me when to sow 
Pansy, Petunia and Lantana seeds? Also 
when and how to start Geranium cut- 
tings in order to have them in bloom for 
Memorial Day like the florists do? I 
raise and sell plants during the Summer 
and would like to have some to sell at 
the time mentioned above. 


Mrs. F. H. REeEp, (Penna.) 


SWEET PEAS TURNING YELLOW 


I have some Sweet Peas which are 
turning yellow near the ground. They 
are about two feet tall and are budding. 
Have been spraying with Hellebore 
solution. 

Will some one inform me how to over- 
come this condition? 


Wo. E. BusH, (Maine) 


REGAL LILY SEEDLINGS 


My Regal Lily bulbs, raised from seed 
planted last year, and transplanted in 
February last, in rich garden soil with 
a liberal amount of bone meal, well 
worked in before setting, do not seem to 
grow. I keep them irrigated and have 
given some shade. 

Can any of the FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers give me some suggestions that will 
start these Lilies growing? 


G. P. B., (Ore.) 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT THE “MISSOURI KING 
BIRD” 


(a) What is the color of the egg of 
the “Missouri King Bird?” 

(b) What kind of a nest 
make? 

(c) In what kind of trees are they 
most likely to build? 

(d) How may one encourage them to 
nest on one’s premises? 


ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, ( Mo.) 


does he 


HYACINTHS AS A PORCH FLOWER 


Have been a subscriber for several 
years and have received much benefit 
from your magazine, and particularly 
from your Queries and Answers depart- 
ment. No doubt we ask you many ques- 
tions we could find the answer to for our- 
selves if we would persevere a bit, but I 
have one I cannot solve, and which if 
you could help me solve, would be worth 
many times the subscription price to me 
and, I feel sure, to others as well. 

I have an open terrace (no roof, full 
sun) on the South side, edged with rows 
of cement flower boxes. I have always 
longed to see these boxes filled in early 
Spring with blooming Hyacinths, before 
they are filled later for the Summer. 
For two Falls now, I have planted Hy- 
acinth bulbs in these cement boxes, but 
each time the bulbs have rotted. How 
can this be managed? It would add 
much beauty to our homes if it can be 


done. 
Mrs. A. C. CLARK, (Ill.) 


It is possible that the cement flower 
boxes are not properly drained, and that 
the rotting of the Hyacinths is due to 
this fact. Has any reader experience 
along this line, or with Hyacinths in 
porch boxes of any kind? No doubt 
many other readers would be interested 
in blooming Hyacinths in porch boxes, 
and, therefore, the subject can be cov- 
ered as fully as possible in whatever 
answer is made to the above inquiry. 


—( EDITOR) 





GROWING TULIPS FROM SEED 


We have a quantity of Tulip seed 
which is apparently good and the germ 
shows in most of the seed and appears 
to be all right.’ 

Can any one supply me with some- 
thing in the way of direct information 
as to how to handle Tulip seed to se- 
cure best results? 

C. P. T. TWICHEL, (Ind.) 

Although much information has ap- 
peared in past issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER on growing Tulips from seed, 
additional suggestions will be welcome 
from those who have had recent experi- 
ence along this line.—( EDITOR) 


PROPAGATING TREE HELIOTROPE 


How is the Tree Heliotrope (standard) 
propagated or budded? 

‘Any suggestions or definite informa- 
tion will be appreciated. 


P. E. W., (N.Y.) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM SEED 


I would like to know how to raise 
Oriental Poppies from seed; when to 
plant, etc. 

W. R. Kern, (Iowa) 




















































































































ANSWERS 


SOIL CONDITIONS FOR LILIES 


Mrs. H. J. Williams, (Me.) inquires 
about restoring soil conditions for her 
Lilies. Lilies are fastidious. They do 
not care to be disturbed, so one must go 
about the work carefully to obtain best 
results. When watering, if possible, use 
rain water as it is beneficial since it 
contains acid elements. Work gently in 
around them some bone meal and leaf- 
mold that is mildly acid such as found 
under Maples, etc.—not the leafmold of 
the Pines. 

It is interesting to note that the 
famous scientist, Sir J. C. Bose of Cal- 
cutta, India, who has made such fascinat- 
ing experiments upon plant life through 
delicately constructed instruments, 
claims that plants feel, have muscular 
power, heart pulsations and experience 
and register different emotions and re- 
actions. 

This scientist further claims that it is 
not merely a poetical fancy that the Lily 
shrinks in pain when contacted by filth 
or any dirt, for this does actually happen 
according to his experiments. Curiously 
enough his theory seems to be borne out 
by commercial growers who claim that 
any Lily disapproves of, and reacts un- 
favorably to fertilizers of all kinds, espe- 
cially manures. 

Perhaps it might be of general interest 
to those who grow the Calla or Arum 
Lily in pots to know that watering them 
twice a day before their blooming period 
with quite warm—(almost hot)—water, 
induces them to yield bigger and better 
flowers. Here in California they grow 
rampant outdoors and the more closely 
they are crowded together and left un- 
disturbed, the better they thrive. 


M. M. F., (Calif.) 


MUSHROOM INFORMATION 


In answer to the Ohio reader who 
wants information about Mushrooms, I 
suggest the following: 

“Principles of Mushroom Growing,” 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. 85. 

“Mushrooms and_ other Common 
Fungi,’ U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Bulletin No. 175. 
H. O. ARMBRUSTER, (Ohio) 


FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


In the April 1926 FLOWER GROWER, 
page 196, B. Stroud, (Ohio,) asks how 
to grow Fringed Gentian from seed. 


Last Fall I saw that Fringed Gentian 
seed would be given by Dr. G. F. Norton 
to those who would take the trouble to 
write and ask for it. I did so and these 
directions were sent with the seed. 
DIRECTIONS :— 

Scatter the seed where the Fringed Gentian is 
to grow, in a thinly shaded spot or open field 
with good drainage and plenty of moisture, in a 
light loam. 

The first year it will be very difficult 
to find the tiny plants but the second 
Fall they will be from eight to twelve 
inches high and in bloom. 

As I have not planted my seed cannot 
tell what success I will have, but I surely 
— follow directions and hope for the 

st. 

Hope B. Stroud will make another at- 
tempt with the above directions and be 


successful. 
Mrs. E. L. B., (Penna.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


NITROGEN AS A REMEDY FOR PREMATURE 
RIPENING OF GLADIOLUS FOLIAGE 


My attention has been brought to an 
inquiry in your July issue relative to the 
premature ripening of the Prince of 
Wales variety of Gladioli. 

Without any knowledge of this vari- 
ety, and with very little experience with 
any other kind, but on the basis of ex- 
perience with ordinary field and garden 
crops, it seems to me rather likely that 
the difficulty may be due, in part at 
least, to nitrogen starvation. In general, 
the effect of a serious shortage of ni- 
trogen in the soil is a scanty growth, 
with foliage of lighter green than nor- 
mal, followed by premature ripening. 
Excessive nitrogen, that is excessive in 
relation to the amount of other kinds of 
plant food available, commonly produces 
the effect known as “running to vine” 
and delayed maturity. 

At least as an experiment with part 
of his crop, your subscriber might try 
the use of a nitrogenous fertilizer in 
such fashion as to maintain a liberal 
supply of nitrogen in the soil at least un- 
til the beginning of the blooming period. 
This might be done by digging under, 
prior to planting, fresh manure with as 
little straw as can conveniently be ob- 
tained, or a vigorous growth of Clover, 
Alfalfa, or Vetch. The nitrogen in these 
will become available gradually through- 
out the season. 

Another way would be to use a quickly 
available form of nitrogen, nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, making 
small applications as a surface dressing 
every ten days or two weeks, thereby 
maintaining the nitrogen supply until a 
suitable time for ripening. A test of 
this kind should show whether the soil 
is to blame, or whether disease, weather, 
or peculiarities of the variety are re- 


sponsible. 
W. B. JoNEs, (Mich.) 


DISBUDDING DAHLIAS 


Mrs. C. A. C., Jr., (Va.): 

The only way to disbud Dahlias is 
when three buds on a stem have formed. 
Take off two side ones thus throwing 
all the strength into bud that is left. 
This increases the size of the blossom. 
This too is the only way to procure large 
blooms in Dahlias. 

ETHEL WHITLOCK, (N.Y.) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Answering H. M. F., (Ill.): 

Wish you had given more definite in- 
formation as to your Phlox. Are they 
Perennial or Phlox drummondi; but I 
presume the former? 

To me Perennial Phlox are the most 
hardy flower I have ever had, blooming 
freely under conditions that many others 
have died. 

I have eleven different varieties, and 
all bloomed the first season set out, and 
since, whether they were transplanted 
or left in first set. 

I always cut off all bloom stalks as 
soon as bloom has faded, and I think 
more strength is retained in plant. 

Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 


INDENTITY OF PLANTS 


On page 288 of the June, 1926 number, 
Julia M. James, inquires about a plant 
which, I am sure from her description, 
that we have and call it Princess 


Feather. 
Mrs. S. P. Priest, (Conn.) 


LIME 


Answer to M. H. J., (Tll.): 
You can safely use lime - 
a been farmed for a few. Y al 
or lime is one substan 
a and seed that: al Plant 
you get in touch with 
Farm Agent, or send a sample utd 
soil to the testing office, they vin the 
you facts as to amount of lime Bive 
7 ent crops. *0 te 
ut, from experience, w 
lack of lime the cause of meal . 
factory crops, as well as flowers satis 
Mrs. L. L. Lirtierigp (Ma, 
P. S. I may add we drill our 
with the lime, and fertilize when 
sible, and around plants work it ¢ 
into soil. Teely 


SPIT BUGS 


In your April issue (I thi 
your subscribers asked about, mt 
frothy spit-pest. As we out here on the | 
Pacific Coast are plagued with the thing 
I — the = , 

The name of this pest is “Spitho,» 
“Cucoo Spit” bug. The spit eee 
keep off natural enemies and to p 
his soft body from the heat and sun 

They are white at first, turning green 
and are sap suckers. The sucking py 
cess causes the plants to curl up and & 
stroys their shape and blossoms, 

About Midsummer they become {yj 
grown and develop a pair of kickers 
similar to a Grasshopper and jump away 
when one comes near. 

They are thin, black, brown, and som 
are dark gray. The head is shaped li 
an Elephant, wide on top with a sharp 
point for a mouth. 

Thomas, the rosarian of England, ad 
vises hand-picking for them, but while] 
do that, I also find that if one uses, 
strong solution of Black Leaf 40, ing 
force spray, it will kill them. The spray 
must be played on them till the spit is 
removed and the contact spray will 

the rest. 

On my Roses I hand pick, but on other 
hardy flowers I use two tablespoonfuk 
of Black Leaf 40 and one cup of whak 
oil soap, to a gallon of water. 

I have been fighting them for year 
but every Spring they are with me again, 
due to the increase from other places, 


G. H. Gorin, ( Wash.) 


SUCCESS WITH HYDRANGEAS 


In answer to Indiana subscriber's in- 
quiry about propagating Hydrangeas: 

I have three beautiful bushes, a pink, 
a blue and the other lovely shades d 
purple, all three or four years old, and 
I raised them from branches about 
fourteen inches long, given me by my 
neighbor. After removing the leaves, 
we inserted the stems into the grouné, 
to a depth of at least three eyes, and the 
next year they were healthy plants with 
some flowers. 

I think the different shades are duet 
the fact that I have fed the blue ani 
purple bushes with scraps of brillo (steel 
wool) after it has served its purpose # 
the kitchen sink. 

Another neighbor had a. Hydranges 
which had never bloomed; so last Fall 
we made some deep holes around tit 
plant with a pointed iron rod and 
serted branches that had bloomed on 
bushes into them, and the result was 
bore flowers this Summer. 


s. A. M., (L. 1) 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


lif.) in the April number 
oH drmation relative to Tuber- 
ias. 
ws Rooted ee onan be divided in the 
ing by cutting apart each sprouting 
ind putting slaked lime on the 
of cuts to heal. a . 
tings can also be rooted in sandy 
en two to three inches long, and 
’ shaded. All Tuberous Rooted Be- 
kp . resent the foliage getting wet, so 
Onin sprinkling foliage. , 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias can also be 
raised from seed, but it requires skill, 
atience, and much care as the seeds 
ve very small. ; ‘ 
Sow seed in shallow boxes in goo 
leafy loam well pressed down, then sow 
seed on the surface and sift some light 
soil over them, just covering, and again 
press the soil down. 
The last plan is to submerge the box 
jally in watering, and disbud until 
strength of plant is assured. 
Store roots in dry soil or fibre, in a 
r. 
ee slants should be used more as 
they are wonderful. _ The double and 
white ones are beautiful and fine for 
ing out. 
gi is a late variety; and Trailing 
and Crispa are exquisite; and if well 
grown resemble an Orchid. 
L. M. Harris, (Ore.) 


PLANTS FOR PORCH BOXES 


For shady porch boxes a few bulbs of 
the fancy-leaved Caladiums are useful. 
They are brilliant flowers. Also plant a 
few tuberous rooted Begonias. Vincas, 
both the variegated and green, and Eng- 
lish Ivy is also good as a trailing plant. 

A few Fuchsias, especially the Little 
Beauty variety, are also useful in shady 
places. : 

For porch boxes in sunny locations, the 
dimbing Nasturtiums are useful, ar- 
ranged to drop over the sides. Trailing 
Lobelias are also fine, and the Balcony 
Petunias have become popular. Put in 
a few bulbs of Fairy Lilies near the edge 
of the box. Zephyranthes are useful, as 
their dainty stars of pink and white 
make a good contrast. Dwarf Marigolds 
will also make a fine display in the sunny 
porch box. Paris Daisies are useful, 
and Weeping Lantanas are beautiful, 
with their purple blooms hanging down 
over the sides. 


WALTER BEDNAREK, (lIIl.) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 


Regarding controlling the depredations 
of Moles: 

As I understand it Moles live on earth- 
worms, and are not, themselves, bulb or 
root-eaters. But since, in digging the 
tunways which radiate from a kind of 
central house or nest, they cut many 
roots, and since the Mole runways are 
said to be often used by field mice who 
do eat bulbs and roots, the results are 
destructive. It is because Moles do not 
eat vegetable food that there is no chance 
of using poisoned grain in the runways 
to get rid of them. 

€ effectiveness of the following 
remedy I know only by hearsay, but 
have been told it will rid a garden of 
pests, though it may not be really 
e to your next-door neighbor, 


a drug store, procure some strong 


“moth balls.” Where the Moles have 
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Two Extra Bedroom Bungalow’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


FEATURE of the five-room Col- 

onial bungalow illustrated here is 

the opportunity to provide two ex- 
tra bedrooms on the second floor, if de- 
sired. Dormers can be added to the 
front, thus furnishing cross ventilation 
for these bedrooms, or to light the stor- 
age space. 


number of closets is surprising—yet, 
there is no waste of essential space. 

The house is designed to face south or 
east, and can be reversed for other 
facings. 

A fireplace is a feature of the living 
room. An arched opening separates din- 
ing room from the living quarters. 














Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 5-A-59 
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The house is of frame construction, 
with exterior finish of siding and shingle 
roof, concrete foundations and cement 
base course. The triple-arch Palladian 
motif entrance to the porch is unusual. 


On the first floor there is a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, dining. al- 
cove, two bedrooms, bath and porch. The 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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The porch may be easily enclosed, if 
desired. It has a vaulted plaster ceiling. 

The house can be placed on a 40-foot 
lot in most cities. It can be decreased in 
width if desired. 





Although the August and Septem- 
ber issues have been exceptionally well 
balanced as to character of material 
therein, and there is no apology ex- 
cept lack of space, there is consider- 
able valuable material carried over, 
not only in the Q & A Dept. but else- 
where, and some exceedingly helpful 
general articles. 
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thrown up ridges, dig down and open a 
small hole into the tunnel. Push a moth 
ball down into the runway, and then 
close the opening. Do this in several 
places so as to “treat” as many runways 
as possible. Watch for new ridges and 
doctor each one promptly. 


ALICE F. DEWALT, ( Wis.) 


FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


In your department of Questions and 
Answers, I find one concerning the 
Fringed Gentian from seed. 

I have had no personal experience with 
these but find on consulting “Nature 
Library,” (Nelson, Doubleday, Inc.,) in 
volume on Garden Flowers by Robert 
M. McAndy, that Gentians are notori- 
ously fractious in the garden. The thing 
to remember about it is that it is a bi- 
ennial and the first year from seed 
makes a tiny rosette that is hardly per- 
ceptible. The second year, when condi- 
tions are to its liking, it holds forth in 
all its glory. Gentians like full sunlight 
and they also like plenty of water—but 
it must not be stagnant. The drainage 
must be perfect. Neither do they like too 
much heat, although they like all the 
light and sun you can give. 

Again in “Wild Flowers” by Neltje 
Blanchan: 

“Preferred Habitat:—Low, moist meadows and 
woods. An annual whose seeds alone perpetuate 
it—those that are so fortunate as to strike into 
soft moist soil, germinate. 


“Blooms in August in the South, and until 
October in the North.” 


Personally, I imagine seed should be 
planted immediately, (in the Fall,) when 
they are ripe. 

If anything here will help B. Stroud, 
(Ohio,) I am very glad to pass it on. 


H. C. Henry, (Mich.) 


A REMEDY FOR MOLES 


In reply to a couple of inquiries for 
Mole remedies: 

I was bothered a great deal last year 
with these pests, and although I cannot 
say that they ate the Glad bulbs, they 
got under them and actually pushed 
them out of the ground. 

Late in the season I obtained a can of 
Carbon Disulphide which I placed in the 
runs in several places, afterwards plac- 
ing in some old rags saturated with the 
fluid. After this the runs were closed 
again. Only one Mole has put in ap- 
— this year and one dose stopped 
that. 

Carbon Disulphide is very explosive 
and must be kept away from fire, and 
the fumes are just as poisonous to men 
as to Moles, so everything should be 
ready and the work should be done 
quickly. 

Mrs. A. H. RUNDQUIST, (Iowa) 





STORING DAHLIA TUBERS IN SAWDUST 


In a spring issue I noted that infor- 
mation was requested about storing 
Dahlias. Here is mine: 

As my tubers had multiplied wonder- 
fully and I felt pretty rich in same, I 
decided to take a fling and settle in my 
own way the suspense of storing Dah- 
lias. I secured from a planing mill 
near-by, some perfectly dry sawdust, in 
which I packed half of my Dahlias and 
the rest I packed in sand. I packed some 
of each variety in both ways, and the 
ones in the sawdust could not have been 
nicer as they are fine and firm in the 





Spring, while the ones in sand were com- 
pletely lost and others much withered. 


Mrs. A. L. DyMnMp, (Pa.) 


BRAID FOR TYING DAHLIAS TO STAKES 


Green rick-rack braid is very good to 
tie Dahlia plants to the stakes. It sells 
at 8c a yard, is strong and durable and 


is inconspicuous. 
O. R. L., (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING CAPE JESSAMINE 


Please tell Mrs. W. C. W. that Cape 
Jessamines are easily rooted in water. 
I have seen dozens of them rooted in a 
large-mouthed bottle of rain water in a 
sunny window. 


Mrs. R. A. McKINNEY, (S. C.) 


TREATED WATER FOR PLANTS 


To the appeal from P. R., (West. N.Y.) 
in regard to city water purified by chlor- 
ide of lime: 

Withhold water, except natural rains, 
from all Irises. Mulch the Flowering 
Crab with straw or leaves during Winter 





Lael 


September i 


and cultivate during § 

there is a dust muleh around he that 
vation is more important than ou 
Evergreens will not take kind] to watt 
thus treated, nor to hard Wate 
better carry a pailful or more ‘a : 
water and pour it around each he 

a week than use the hose with cold = 
every day. Water 


Mrs. WM. CRAWForp, (Ind) 





BEGONIA QUESTION 


To “F. D. H.,” of Cal. 3 
query in April number, would say h 

Tuberous Begonias do a 
like Gladiolus. They are grow. ith 
from seed, but sometimes from cutti 
rooted in sand,—especially if One h 
fine one they wish to obtain more be : 
from, as seed vary from the Lote 
plant. This is done by cutting the bulk 
leaving an eye to each piece cut dusting 
with dry sulphur and planting with 
nest of sand directly about the bulb, 

Seed is the best way, as it gives may 
more plants and a variety of colors and 
shapes. 

The newest Tuberous is in th 
a Narcissus and is called the Neue 
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FOUR ROOM BLUE BIRD HOUSE 
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Br . : : N.Y. 
ab 1926 

P loom is very large and 
folia. Tee. colors, some being a de- 
mostly ‘shade of shrimp-pink. The plant 
ighteO ifty and will bear from three 
° E. K. G., (Calif.) 





paPeR-WHITE NARCISSI AFTER FORCING 


. Timpe, (Mich.): | 

To Jacon force the Paper-white Nar- 
<i they are then useless. Most other 
cissl, if given a rest and allowed a sea- 
poet growth will bloom in two years, 
gon 0 experience with the Paper-white 
but od is they are useless,—for they 
pe live out in the open ground to 


regain vitality as will other Narcissi, 


inths, ete. 
2g Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 





SPRING PRUNING 

: ring pruning—I was al- 
2 ee tie ten that it was 
myarious to plants to prune while the 
sap was Up. However, those shrubs 
which require spring pruning have spe- 
cil stamens which resist this pruning 
and thrive rather than are injured by 


such pruning: 55. A. VocELE, (Ohio) 


OLD BLUE FLAG—-SWEET FLAG 


w. A. Bridwell asks among other 
questions about the old-fashioned “Blue 
Flag.” Iris Versicolor, U. S. Blue Flag. 
Natural ord. Jridaceae. Showy blue 
flowers. Allied plants.—Iris Virginica, 
slender Blue Flag and Iris verna, small 
Iris. Its medical virtues were highly es- 
teemed by the early Indians of our 

untry. 

h ices there grows an Iris called 
Blue Flag having pale blue or purplish 
blossoms sometimes called Iris pallida or 
Iris germanica. However, the first 
above is the U. S. native. 

Then there is another old-fashioned 
Flag he did not ask about whose root we 
used to like to chew called Sweet Flag 
or Calamus. Does Mr. Bridwell remem- 
ber that also? Its leaves resembled the 
Blue Flag but its natural order is 
Araceae. Chewing Sweet Flag was 
thought to promote digestion through 
warming the stomach. 


M. M. F., (Calif.) 


GETTING RID OF MOLES 


Answering subscriber from Missouri: 
A few years ago Moles entered every 
nook and corner of my garden, even to 
— numerous roads through my hot- 
s. 
The following year I planted Castor 
Beans freely wherever I could, and very 





List of Names for Samples 


A very large number of lists for 
sample copies have been received in 
response to my appeal, but there are 
still quite a few blanks out which have 
not been returned. If you have lost 
the blank, send the list just the same. 

E FLOWER GROWER is worthy of 
your continued assistance in any wa 
that it can be rendered, and the send- 
Bed list of names of prospective 
subscribers is the first thing you can 
do to assist. 


MADISON CoopER, Editor 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


few Moles appeared, as they will not 
make runs where Castor Beans are grow- 
ing. 

If you will put Paris Green on a piece 
of fresh meat, preferably beef, and lay 
on the top soil over the runs, they will 
come for it in a very few moments, and 
it is sure death. 

It is best to put this out just at dusk 
and one can even watch near-by that no 
cat or other innocent prowler gets it. 

I feel sure this will entirely free your 
garden of the pests. 


Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 


DELPHINIUMS IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. J. J. Johnston, (Ga.) asks, in your 
July number, if Delphiniums can be 
grown sucessfully in the South, near the 
coast. Most assuredly they can. I live 
in Central South Carolina where the 
clay is harder and the sun hotter than at 
any point on the Georgia coast and I 
raise them successfully. They grow for 
me as high as five feet with flower spikes 
a foot long, at least. Plant in good loam, 
well drained, worked deep, use bone meal 











GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWERS 


Perennial Plants of Quality that our Grand- 
mother grew with new varieties will be listed in 
our Fall catalogue which will be issued in Aug. 
Write for it. Strawflowers for your Winter 
Bouquet, all colors. Write for prices. 


eT oe FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 


HOODACRES 


PHINIUMS) 


and WREXHAM Strain 
New crop Seeds; Hoodacres or Wrexham, $1.00 
packet. Order PLANTS at once for Fall ship- 


ment. Catalog. 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
TROUTDALE, ORE. (Note New Mail Address) 


















TROPICAL FISH 


FANCY GOLDFISH 
if) WATER LILIES 
a, Aquariums and Supplies 
‘4 — Catalogue on request — 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 


2141 CRESCENT AVE., Wellston Station, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WANTED 


Auratum, Regal and Red 
Russian Lilies. 











Quote prices on healthy, 
American grown stock of 
any size. 


Other species wanted in 


smaller quantity. What 
have you? 
Henry Field Seed Co., 
Shenandoah - lowa 
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Glorious Combinations 
Our 1927 Dahlia and Gladiolus catalog will 
contain many suggestions for color group- 
ings of hundreds of gorgeous Dahlias and 


exquisite Gladiolus. 


copy now. 


Reserve your free 


CARL SALBACH, Originator and Grower 
304 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 

















| Oriental F lowering Trees 


America’s finest collection 


Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries; Flowering Crab; 


all varieties and sizes. 
Send for catalog 


A. E. WOHLERT 
228 Montgomery Avenue 


Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 














“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 


By ROBERT PYLE, Secretary American Rese Society 
Best book for the amateur rose grower. 


Illustrated in 


nates guess-work. 


pay cost. 


CONARD 
STAR 
Dept. 63 


Only $2.00. 


color. Practical. Elimi- 
Results more than 


Send today! 


-PYLE COMPANY 


ROSE GROWERS 
West Grove, Pennsylvania 











Singles $4.50 per doz. 
September and October delivery. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 


2754 - 45th Ave. S. W. * 


DELPHINIUMS 


Very choice selected plants grown from the best 
of prize winning varieties. 
bles and singles, in light, medium and dark 
shades. Doubles and semi-doubles $7.50 per doz. 
One-half $4.00 and $2.50. 
All Prepaid. 


Doubles, semi-dou- 


Seattle, Wash. 








LILIUM WASHINGTONIANUM 
(Mount Hood or Shasta Lily) 


We offer the 
lily. 


finest bulbs of this hardy 


Few equal it in loveliness of form, 


fragrance, or color. 
Send us & postal card and we will mail 
you our price-list and description of these 


lilies. 
Season from 


CHA 
1112 Milwaukee Ave. 


Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. 


Oo. BURKART 
BEND, OREGON 








Hardy Wild Flowers from the Ozarks 


Fill that bare spot in that hot, dry border 
with some of my drought-proof hardy na- 
tive plants or with my Dwarf Iris. 


Catalog 


RALPH W. SHREVE 


Farmington, 


- - Ar 








West Coast Wildings 


HARDY HILL PLANTS and BULBS 
CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 
And Always IRIS 


Descriptive List with Prepaid Prices 


IRIS ACRES 


- MOLALLA, OREGON 











PA 


$1.00 





NSIES 


THE OREGON GIANTS 
Finest Ruffled Pansies of immense size. 


©}j1,000 Seeds 


UI 


Finest Florists’ Mixture, 


Order NOW—Stock limited. 


The Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens 


CANBY - 


OREGON 




















EDGEVALE GARDENS 


(Charles G. Smith) 
BETTER DELPHINIUMS 
Plants and Seeds 


IRIS - GLADIOLUS - PERENNIALS 
Advise us as to Your Wants 


OTTAWA HILLS - 


Toledo, O. 
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and wood ashes—and an abundance of 
well-slacked lime—and then more lime. 
Cover the ground and work the lime in, 
sprinkle the plants with lime and let it 
remain a day or two and wash it off with 
the hose. I have plants three years old 
that are doing well and seedlings now 
blooming, from seeds planted early in 
April of this year. 


Wo. Exwiott, (S. C.) 


PROPAGATING MULBERRY 


In the June issue Margaret W. Hilliar 
asks for information on how to propa- 
gate the Chinese Mulberry. If this in- 
quirer will consult Bailey’s “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” page 2070, 
she will find complete, well illustrated di- 
rections for grafting rare varieties of 
Mulberries on seedlings of the Russian 
Mulberry. 

H. G. READING 


PROPAGATING CAPE JASMINE 


Answering Mrs. W. C. W., (Miss.): 
Each year my grandmother bent down 
the lower limbs of the Cape Jasmine, 
covered them with dirt and put a brick 
on them. She always had lots of young 
plants. I have seen cuttings root by 
putting them in a cool place in water. 


Mrs. G. H. McM., (Miss.) 





Indexes for THE FLOWER GROWER 


We can supply indexes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER for any year,—1918 
to and including 1925, for 10c. each. 
Save your issues for 1926; secure the 
index at the end of the year; and see 
— a valuable reference work you 

ave. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selection 
can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COooPER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, : PAINESVILLE, Ohio 


Hardy Lilies 


CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) 8 bulbs for $1.00. 
Plant in Aug. or Sept. 


REGALE: New, hardy, large and very fine; 2 
bulbs for $1.00. Plant in Sept. or Oct. 
KRUSE’S BULB GARDENS 
LOGANVILLE, wis. 








Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $20.00 in the 
U. S. and $25.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 

At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 

3600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 

Send orders to 


THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$25 in the U. S. i 
$30 in a, by Calcium, N.Y. 











POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER”’ 


Sole Producers 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST.. = NEW YORK CITY 

















GLADIOLUS 


Write for my GLADIOLUS GUIDE 
BOOK. I have received many comments 
like these: 

“This is easily the best catalog I have 
ever seen.” 

“Your system of classification and de- 
scription would be hard to improve upon.” 


ROSES 


My booklet “SUCCESS WITH ROSES” 
tells why roses fail and how you may 
succeed with them. 


J. W. CROW 


wood Ave., 
IMCOE, 
Ontario 


IRIS 

GLADIOLUS 
HARDY LILIES 
OUTDOOR ROSES 





Hardy Wild Flower 

More than 100 uncommon Re 
Write for new descriptive ligt.” 

net, “ae 








NARCISSUS BULRe 
LONG ISLAND GROWN "_ 
Emperor, Victoria, Spring Glory and 
th f the best ieti 
ptr ple Snag est varieties. Write tor 


H.R. TALMAGE & so 











BULB MAILING Re 

GLADIOLUS and DUTCH BULB 
Strong, durable containers for mail oe 
Many growers also use these standard 
for store trade. a 
Sizes to hold 12, 25, 50 and 100 bulbs | 

Write for Prices and Sar 2 

A. B. COWLE 
2 Commercial St.° S rock 


EST 





be 





NINE FINE PEONY ROOTS 
One 8 to 5 eye root each Edulis Supe 
Brettoneau, Delicatissima, La Tuli 
Maxima, Madame De Verneville, 
Or, Rachel, Felix Crousse, postpaid jp } 
Canada for only $4.50. We live on 
Highway and sell thousands of cut @ 
these varieties. Ask for new free catsl 
70 best Peonies (average rating 8.5);% 
High quality roots at moderate prices, © 
Cc. H. SMITH, Faribault, 








DELPHINIUM 


Have you seen the wonderful new) 
brids of Vanderbilt and Diener? 
are years ahead of the old kinds, 
ful new colors and forms that you 
never dreamed of. Customers who bé 
last spring are ordering more for thi 


delivery. Set them this fall. Str 
year old plants at $3 per doz. pi 
2 yr. old at same price, not prepaid, 


Send for Catalog of Delphinium 
Gladiolus Aristocrats 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GAI 
Elmer E. Gove, Burlington, Ve 











7 Planting Peonies 


PEONIES may be planted any time after 
Sept. 10th. Dig a hole 18 inches deep. 
Refill the bottom with mixed soil—1 part 
Hyper-Humus, 2 parts earth. Set the 
eyes three inches deep and pack firmly 
with the mixed soil. Hyper-Humus re- 
tains the moisture and helps feed the new 
rootlets. 


HY PER-HUMUS 
“Puts the Top in Top Soil” 
ODORLESS—WEEDLESS—LASTING 
1 100-lb. Bag - $ 1.50 
4 100-lb. Bags . 56.00 
1 Ton in Bags - 20.00 
Write for car lot prices. 

All prices f. 0. b. shipping station 


Rich, black humus, carefully prepared and 
free from all inert matter. A strictly 
high-grade product. Order your supply 
today. 


Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Dept. 16 NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 























TULIPS 


Gesnariana Major, Salmon rose 

Macrospila, Crimson scarlet___----- 
Orange King, Orange___-_-- 
Picotee, Pure white, rose margin__+ 
Clara Butt, rose pink___~ 
King Harold, deep blood red__----- 


Pride of Harlem, scarlet red__----- 
Rev. Ewbank, silvery heliotrope---- 
Salmon King, rich salmon red 
Cardinal Manning, rosy violet_.--—- 
General Ney, Old Gold, olive base__- 
Madam Lethiery, blushed salmon_--% 
Panorama, rich reddish mahogany-- 
Velvet King, deep velvet purple--—— 


MIXED 


varieties true to name. Prices net, 
Multnomah. Terms: Cash with ord 
bulbs at 100 rate. 


Delphinium Seed, Hoodacre strain, 
Packet. 





Mailing List a 


COLEMAN GARDEN 


Box 24 MULTNOMAH, ORES 


Friars Head Farm RIVERHEAD, * 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, purplish violet. B# 


Vertumnus, tall blue lavender_-----# 


Stock quoted subject to prior sale” 


Send your name for my Gladioli - 


ed 


eo 
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